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HOW STRANGE A THING IS LOVE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Iv is a picture that would have tempted the 
‘pencil of an artist. A lovely sunset shining over 
ue and seaweed, A short distance from 

a stands a pretty cottage, with a neat 
garden in front, 

The westering sun lights up with its cheering, 
parting touches a fair home scene. 

On a bench by the door sits a fine handsome 
young man, George Heriot, a fisherman. By his 
side rests @ pretty girl, in every line of whose 
dove-like little form is expressed ‘‘ mother " and 
“wife.” Her dark blue serge dress, fitting as 
closely as her husband's jersey, shows off her 
lovable{little figure to advantage, a cambric frill 
caresses her round white throat, Her rich rip- 
pling hair sweeps from her brow, and is gath- 
ered low in her neck in a soft bright knot. Ata 





MARE STOOPED TO KISS ROSE, 


little distance from them sits a fine young fellow, 
about ten years younger than his brother, and an 
exact likeness of him. By him, with his sturdy 
littie legs firmly planted wide apart, is a hand- 
a ae ee the exact image of them 


Near the husband and wife lounges a tall, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed man, loose-limbed, active 
as to ; intelligent and keen as to feature. 

This is the opto y — 6, Kosa ¢ = 

straggling pe se , fran 
gentleman, firm friend, and frequent companion 
of George Heriot, fisherman. The parting beams 
of the sun light up the bright golden head of 
the child, tint the auburn hair of the boy, and 
play on George’s chestnut hair, and turn his 
beard to tawny gold, 

These three beads seem the bright lights of 
the ym afterwards lovingly touching the 
round form of the little wife, and imparting a 
soft fire to the deep, dark-set eyes of the clergy- 
man. He, with the husband and wife, is watch- 
ing with amused admiration the other two. 
Mark ig cutting a little boat for little Mark, who 
is intently watchivg his progress, and making 
comical remarks which delight Mmk, whose 





every gesture and look reveal his intense love for 
his little nephew. : 

" ” says the young mother, “how 
dearly he loves little Mark.” 

Mr. Cathcart feels that he lives among such 
lives, idylis as lovely as Tennyson or Wordsworth 
ever portrayed, among ever-changing scenes of 
beauty that Leslie, Stanfield, or Creawick could 
but copy, and finds such companionship satisfies 
some of the very highest instincts of a very 
lofty nature, 

goes in by-and-by to prepare suppsr. 
She lays a white cloth on the table, and places 
on it a brown loaf and butter, protty Swiss forks 
of carved wood, some delicately broiled fsh, aud 
a honeycomb, 

Mr. Cathcart, after the meal is finished, reads 
aloud of such a supper when his Master was the 
guest, and ere he leaves in His same 
the blessing of peace’ on the abode of the son of 

. 6 * * * 

A few days after this delightful evening 
this happy home is a acene of anguish, The 
oral boat has been upset in sight of 
shore, 
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Strong men swam to the rescue, ‘and Mr. 
Cathcart brought young Mark to land. George 
was longer in the water, and pow at last the 
kind doctor turns deeply sorrowful to the assist- 
ants and says “ Hopelees !” 

In another room young Mark is beginning to 
show sigus of life under the vigorous efforts of 
Mr, Cathcart, who with his coat off is doing all 
that can be done 

Maggie, who till now has stood in calm agony 
helping as far ss she could, can bear no more, 
and sinks insensible to the ground as the pitying 
eye of the doctor meets hers, 

The sympathising neighbours now leave, ex- 
cept one or two kind womeu and strong men 
whom the doctor needs, Mr, Cathcart yields his 
place to him, raises the eenseless girl tenderly in 
bis strong arma, aud weits by her to watch the 
agonising moment when she shall awake to the 
full knowledge of ber loses, 

rom that day she faded, and twelve months 
\fter they laid her by her husband's aide, 

During this sorrowful twelvemonth, Mark’s 
life had been entirely devoted to his gentle 
sister-in-law and her boy, and was now left sole 
guardian and protector of little Mark. He was 
from a bright careless lad sobered and aged to a 
degree that touched all who saw him. Now all 
the deep love he-had felt for the parents waa 
centred tke child. He could scarcely bear 
hita a moment out of his sight, but never would 
let him enter the bont, as he had often done in 
his father’s lifetime. The Heriots were a strong 
loving race at all times; it was ix their blood, 
acd now, with no other close relations to divide 
his love with little Mark, words fail to describe the 
intensity of bis affection forhim, To say that he 
would have died for him does not express much ; 
he wae willing live for him, to give him his 
glorious y s rich manhood, He lived for 
him entirely. ‘This wea the nature with which 
Paul Catheart’s glowed in sympathy. Thie the 

y, the man, for whom he felt all his life the 

that hen must have felt for David, 
he poor young fellow was not left lonely. 
irst one kind woman and then another would 
me avd take herself the few household 
carea; but as time went on it was desirable to 
make some more settled plan. Then came to 
the village h of lodgings a seaman’s 
wife. Her husband was gone on a three year’s 
voyage, and she [vit she should be nearer him 
in bedy aad i if she could live in sight of 
The sca 

The good wives isid their hea 
thought it would be a pood thing fi 
to take her into his home, The Vicar was con- 
sulted. went off to the town where she had 
lived, and finding she was known to be a prudent 
and excejlent woman he strongly favoured the 
plan, So Mrs. Maresh and ber little girl took up 
their abode in Mark's cottage, aud once more it 
was a brighv and pleasant home, 

Itis not to be supposed ths 
had closed his eagacious eyes to probabilities, 
thought over the tastter. Ha hoped there was 
every chance of a sweet little wife for Mark—dear 
little companions for three years, even if they 
eparated then, they would never ferget each 
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He indulged himaclf in daydreams as he locked 
b them p! g together, saucy, innocent, little 
Rose tyrannising, ever ittle, over chivalrous 
ittle Mark, and he pictur: 
tim, handsome, exu 
centile, happy bride, 

Mark aod he at length made uo 
it must come to pass. Once mors 
a great grief fell on this happy hon 

Mrs. Marsh received ne f her husband's 
death and buris! at sea. She mourned with a 

r placid, contented 


chastened sorrow that left h 
nd thankful for many mercies left her. A rela- 
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sun, which would secure her from want 
before his death. So now they seeme 
down into calm content. 

grew up & most charming girl amidst 
influences that developed every womanly perfee- 

vise mother, the protecting care 
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and love of one manly man, and the close com- 
panionship of another. ‘ 

It was ahome where rare qualities meb, ahome 
of such beauty and purity as charmed the heard 
and eye of Pan! Cathcart, and catised him to lift 
up that generous heart in thankfulness to Him 
who had made him the witness and sharer of 
such blessings. 

He found in this little out-of-the-way corner 
of the world so much to cecupy hita as to leave 
no time for the study of vexed questions, or even 
for bitter thoughts. 

By his life he kept his flock loya! te the church 
of their forefathers more surely than by enteriag 
into the most enthusiastic coutroversy or by ihe 
mest crushing and cynical arguments, 

So tranquilly passed these pleasant lives. 
Mark, the younger, was just about twenty, and 
now his likeness to his father and uncle was per- 
fect, The same shade of bright hair and beard, 
the same peculiar blue eye that we see in the 
iwellers on the coasts, as if the tints of sun and 
sky were reflected in both. (This has been said 
much better before, but it is so true I must be 
excused for repeating it.) 

One day Mr. Cathcart had been to see a dying 
man who lived at the remotest parp of his large, 
straggling parish. He was a fierce old man, who 
had led a lawless bad life, and the visit had sad- 
dened the clergyman. 





in want of food too, when his thoughts received a 
pleasant turn. As he entered a little wood he 
saw Rose and Mark standivg together, Fora 
moment the Vicar stood looking at the sweet 
picture. Rose either had or pretended ehe had 
something in her eye. 

She was holding it open with one fivger and 
thumb, and Mark was gazing into ib with the 
most earnest anxiety. . 

Always dreased to perfection, ahe looked prettier 
than usual, Her mother had been a lady’s- 
maid to a TV’arisian lady, and understood the 
charm of simplicity. 

No rich lady could have worn dreases of more 
perfect fit, thoug of course Mrs, Marsh did not 
transgress by a hair's breadth the limits of suita- 
bility to her station, yet Rose was always so well- 
dressed that many a lady might have copied her 
with advantage. 

This afternoon she wore a dress of simple white 
dimity, with Jace at the throat and wriste, and a 
| few bows of pale pink satin ribbon ; she had 
pink roses at her throat, 

Her hat was off, her head held back, and her 
clustering hair was tumbling down her shoulders, 
She was teasing Mark, the Vicar felt aure, for ehe 
kept giving little screams, and shutting up her 
eye, and at Jast Mark found’ her out, 

Mr. Catheart heard her burst into a merry 
laugh, and then Mark stooped to kiss her. 





took another way homeward, fow musing cheer- 
fully on the great happiness in store for those he 
loved so well. 


CHAPTER IL 


Passing Mark’a house Mr, Catheart saw that 
Mrs) Marsh was sitting alone sewing ; he tapped, 
and, lifting the latch, entered. Mrs, Marsh rose 
as, barivg his head on the threshold, he said with 
sweet solemnity, as his custom was, “Peace be 
to this house.” 

He seated himself in a large easy-chair covered 
with soft, oak-coloured stuff, his own present to 
the cottage, s nest of # chair, in which children 
nestled, and the cat curled herself cosily, Into 

be chair, then, the tired vicar threw himeelf. 

“T’ve come for a cup of tea, Mrs. Marsh,” 
said he. “I never longed more for a ecvp of 
your tea than I do now.”’ 

“ You shall have a nice cup in ten minutes, 
sir,” and Mre. Marsh proceeded to put on a 
small kettle that would boil in that time, for her 
housewifely perfections culminated as they should 
in the preparation of a cup of perfect tes, No 
twice-boiled water for her. No flat unrefreshing 
mixture did she offer her tired guest. 


So she erresd ain. white cloth on # little 
~* 4 , 
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round table, and began to cut such slices of 
bread-and-butter, from a brown loaf, and fra- 
grant cool fresh butter, as she knew her visitor 
approved, Then ia a small china pot she made 
the tea, catching the right moment when the 
kettle was about to send forth its first pufi In 
five minutes more she poured into an old- 
fashioned china breakfast-cup, a cup. of amber 
tea, to waich she added sugar and cream, and 
placed by his side a fragrant beverage as cheer- 
ing, brisk, and restoring as good wine. 

It was past her own tea hotr, Mc. Cathcart 
knew, but he made no apology, He knew he 
waz giving her real pleasure to. minister to a rea: 
need, In everything he did, from the highest 
fanction of his office to the most trifling act of 
zocial intercourse, there was reality, avd, like 
love, ib is an absolutely irresistible poWer, 

He felt no inclination to speak of eithér of the 
everrts of the afternoon. The firet wae too pain- 
ful, he could not dwell on it; bub he started s 
conversational aubject closely connected with the 
recond, 

“Tam going to Paris for a couple of weeks as 
soon as I can take my holiday, and I want ao. 
little advice from you. E wish to buy a present 
for Rose, and 1 thiuk she would like’ to have 
something from Paris. Now what should you 
like, if you were Rose? Something both useful 
and lasting, aa well as pretty, thet will be suit- 


He was walkivg home, tired, shocked, praying | able in fact for a wedding present, for I think 
within himself, but feeling weary, dispirited, and | it is clear tous all that such an event fs not 


very far off.” He spoke pieaeantly and confi- 
dently, and was surprised to aee that Mre. 
Mareh's knitting needles trembled in her hand, 
and she made no response fur o time, Ab last 
she said, —- 

‘*T am glad, sir, that you bave come in this 
afternoon, 1 was wanting to see you about this, 
There is trouble in store for us alli and I see no 
way out of it, There will be no wedding, sir, 
between Rose and Mark,” 

“What can you mean, Mrs, Marah ?’” asked: 
her amazed companion, “They have not quar- 
relled, I just saw them together in the wood, 
I saw Mark kiss Rose, in fact, though of course 
I never meant to tell tales.” wy 

“That may be, sir, but I have made no mis- 
take. It only shows how wrong we are to ret 
our minds on anything, for it will be a grief 
quite out of the common.” 

“Tt will, indeed ; but perhaps we are meeting 
trouble; a little more time may bring all right. 
Rose is young. I am puzzled, Has Mark 
spoken to Rose?” 

“No doubt he has, sir, by this time. I fancy 
he had made up his miud to do so this after- 
noon, I thought of it directly they were 
gone, and I have sat here dreading to see 
them back,” and poor Mra, Marsh burst into 
tears, 

“ But they seemed quite happy together when 
T passed them.” 

“Then Mark had not spoken, for as sure as he 
does, Rose wil! tell him that ehe can never be his 
wife.” 

Theae words so spoken from sueh 9 woman 
carried conviction to the Vicar’s mind, The next 
question was simply, “ Oan I help or advise yow 
in any way ? If so, tell me a}, for 1 confess I am 
shocked to think what trouble this may bring. 
You mean to say Rose never can feel more than 
a brother's love for Mark, but that is not all— 
you know or suspect that she loves some one 
else,” and Mr. Cathcarb’s mind took in at once 
the whole train of sorrows tha} muat follow such 
a discovery. Poor Mark would find it impossible 
to uproot an affection that bed grown with his 
growth, while its object was daily before him. 

A brea®-up of the happy home circle mus 
foliow, pain and disappointment te the elder 
Mark, just as he was zo happy and conteated, 

“Are his troubles never. to cease, poor 
fellow?” said Mr. Cathcart to himself, " Cav 
such a aweet natura need so much discipline ‘ 
You believe she loves some one elee ?” ' 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Marsh, “Ido; aud 
I should not speak of this even to gou unless I 
waa sure of what I say, Rose does love with al! 
her heart, but it is not young Mark. 

The ersphasis, of course, sent the whole truth 
fisshing before him, and utterly confounded, he 
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+b speechiexs, his eyes fixed on Mra, Marsh with | here for him. Io will be a terrible trial for ! 


n expression of utter dismay, 

At last, sighing deeply, but with a sigh of 

ief, he said,—— 

‘Mrs. Marah, let us rejoice that humanly 
speaking there is to way cut of this perplexity, 
for then if must be left entirely in the Father’s 

ad. He himself intends te make a way out of 

I will now go home and think quietly, If 1 
1m wanted you know where to find me, At 
present I cannot even advise you, and ib will be 
vetter for them to find you alone. Only be very 
sure, as no one is to blame, that there is a way 
vut of the trouble.” So the good Vicar shook 
bands with her and left her comforted, 

Rome went the Vicar, and shut himself in his 
library, where for an hour he gare himself up to 
prayerful consideration of the subject ; but as 


no light dawned upon him he dismissed it for | 


atime from his thoughts, feeliog his need for 
recreation. He tock down a book and gave him- 
self up to rest, both of body and mind. May I 
confess, he indulged the while in a good cigar? 
He was no ascetic, mind you, nothing higher 
than a thoroughly manly, vigorous, healthy 
minded man, ready to spend and be spent in his 
Master’s service. He bad been reading about an 
hour when @ ring at the bell made him start, 
The next minute it was followed by the entry of 
Mark, He started to hie feet, and stretching 
forth bis hend, looked eagerly into his face, 
Calm, pleasant as usual he) found its expres- 
s10n. 

“Sit down, my boy,” he cried cheerfully, 
putting him into an easy-chair, and offering him 
a cigar ; bub ,Mark declined, ssying he had only 
dropped in on his way home, to ask a favour, as 
he had heard Mr, Cathcart was thinking of 
going to Paris, 

“Not yet, nob till the end of next week, at 
— ; of course I should have seen you 

ret.” 

I thought it was this week, sir,” says Mark, 
“and as I wanted to sea you alone fret, I 
thought I’d make sure of this chance, I want to 
ask you, sir, if you'll be so very good as to choose 
something for me that would be a suitable pre- 
sent for Rose, something, you know, sir, as 
would be fit for a wedding present. I’ve saved a 
pound or two,” and he lays a five-pound-note on 
the table. 

Embarrassed and aba loss, the Vicar did not 
pick it up, and sensitive Mark began to think he 
tad made a troublesome request, aud was pro- 
ceeding to apologize, 

The Vicar stopped him. 

“Mark, my good fellow, can you suppose such 
as commission would give me anything but the 
greatect pleasure?” and he took up the note, 
“ Have you seen Rose or Mark this evenivg 1” 

“No, sir, I've not been home yet,” and he 
Toss to go, 

The Vicar stayed him, 

“Don’t go, Mark,” said he, “I’ve had tea at 
your house, so you have yours here, I want to 
talk with you,” and. he rang and gave orders, 
While Mark ieisurely took his tea he finiched 
his cigar and chatted to him on trifling matters, 
-At last he approached the subject of his thoughts, 
for, thought he, “ it will be more painful to him 
to face the news I fear isin store for him ff he 
goes home unprepared.” 

_ He begau, “ You feel uo doubt of the affec- 
tion betwen Rose and Mark, I suppose ?” 

Mark opened his eyes. 

‘No, indeed, sir, why to see them together is 
enough. It’s not in our way to tali much about 
such things, but I believe Mark means to speak 
to ber this afternoon, for she’s going on a visit to 
her aunt to-morrow for @ tionth, and I said to 
him as I stepped in the boat, ‘Pil hope to hear 
something when I come back to-night that will 
make me as happy ® man ‘as you'd wish to see.’ 
Me didn’t say anything, but he gripped my 
uand with a look in those eyes of his. Oh, 
yes, sir,” said poor Mark, confidently, “ ié's all 
right.” 

Mr. Cathcart made no reply. The silence had 
the desired effact, 

“You don’t doubt it, sir!” a little anxiously. 
_ "Ido not by any means feel so sure a8 you 
do, Mark, not of Mark’s feelings for Rose, but of 
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‘ All things shal! work ’ you kuow. 
Neither cou!d speak for some minutes. 
Mr. Cathcart threw away his cigar and rose 


tiarhed, 

Mark gazing at his pale sympathising face 
coald not doubt he had good reason for speaking 
as he had. 

“It will go near to kill my boy,” said Mark, 
at last in low choking tones, 

Mr. Cathcart equally agitated could only say, 
"“T know what it iy my dear fellow, tell young 
Mark he may come to me for sympathy, I have 
suffered,” 

The two men clasped hands, 

Then a fresh question rose [In Mark’s mind. 

“Tb can’t be she cares for any one else, Why 
there’s not a man twenty miles round to be 
called a man beside hiro.” 

* That is a question that must be settled by- 
and-by, Mark ; neither you nor I can take any 
atep in a matter so delicate, can we!” 

Taking his hat Mark said, — 

* Weil, sir, I think I'll be going homeward, at 
ones, I'd like to know the best or the worst. I 
hope, sir, you're not right for once in your life.” 

**Oh1 Mark, I’ve been ‘not right’ many 
times in my life; but this once I fear I am, 


sit up till I see you.” 

So Mark took his departure, and Mr, Cathcart 
tried to return to his book; but in vain, and 
after a restless half-hour he feit he must go, 
according io his custom when perplexed, into the 
free air, He turned his steps to a solitary little 
spot on the beach, 4 litle bay. Turning the 
point sharply that cornered the cave, he saw ib 
was occupied already, by two men—the two 
Marks. The uncle had his face towards him. 
The nephew faced his uncle, his head bowed on 
Mark’s left shoulder, whose left arm was round 
him, his right hand resting on his head with a 
gesture of exceeding tenderness, 

The Vicar turned gui¢kly to go, but Mark 
eaid,— 

* No, sir, don't go,” and then to young Mark, 
in tones as tender as any mother couid have used, 
“Ths the Vicar, my dear, you'd like to see hin— 
he’s been through it, be can feel for you.” 

Young Mark raised his ead and stood erect 
before his friend, His white drawn face was wet 
with tears. 

Mr, Catbeart came forward with extended 
bands, and those three men, as perfect specimens 
of strong manhood as Heaven ever created, atood 
together and wept silent, salutary tears. 


he said ,— 

“You must come to my house to-night; I will 
call and te!l Mrs. Margh, and come te me, my dear 
fellows, whenever you please, you'll find me ready 
for you.” 

Calling first at the cottage, be went home, sent 
his old servant to bed, and told her the two 
Marks would spend the night a» his house (such 
a thing had bappenec before), He then went to 
his modest cellar, took therefrom a bottle of rare 
old wine snch as his old friend Lord Burgoyne 
sent him for his sick poor, placed that on the 
table where he had ordered supper to be laid, and 
putting a soft-sheded light on che table he com 
pesed himself to read, 

When he heard the fovtsteps of his guests 
approaching be turned down the lamp so thab it 
threw @ soft light underneath ii, and shadows 
round about, 

He rose to welcome the weary men. The 
younger Mark would gladly have retired, but, 
placing a kindly hand on hia shoulder, he said,— 

* Not till you have eaten aud drank, dear Mark; 
remember why you have no right to neglect your 
body.” 

So they all eat down and ate and drunk, and 
the generous wine did the benevolent work for 
which it was sent, comfcrted and restored him 
that felt ‘ready to perish.” 

When the Vicar lefi him at the door of his 
room, he said,— 





"Only grasp the fact that this trial is laid on 


and leant against the chimney-pisce, much dis- | 


Come back to meat any hour you like, I shall | 


When Mr, Cathcart conld command his voice 


| young Mark, but he is a manly, Christian man, | have it o 
and, dear Mark, in the end it wili come right, ! 





In ter years time you would not 
herwise, I assure you, dear Mark, all 
will be well.’ 

He wrung his hand and left him, 


you in love. 


em 


CHAPTER Ui 









Wren to returned to his gueat, finding hia 
scemingiy faclined to sit awhile, he mixed two 
glussos of wine-and-water end resumed bie seat, 
Not Knowing how far Mark was enlightened, he 


waited for hia to speak. 

“She couldn’t give him 6 ehadow of hope, afr, 
not if he promised to wait ever so long: I’m 
fairly dazed’. No man can understand women 
they say, aba me inet but to see him dar 
after day and not--why, sir, he’s as brave as a 
licn, and as gentle as a girl ; and as for hia looks, 
he's like a king!” said Mark, fixing bia eyes on 
a fine picture of the Battle of Hastings, Harold 
the central figure, with hair glistening and his 
brave blue eyes sparkling in the ain, 

It was a remarkable likeness ; both Marks or 
either might have sat for it. 

“No, I can’t bring myself to believe she can 
ever have cared for another man, aud if I could, 
who is there that ahe's Been to esy friendly with } 
Her mother’s been that careful with her, and 
she’s as modest and delicate az any iady in the 
land,” 

Against his resolutions Pau! Cathcart felt him- 
self impelled to say what he did. 


of all; 
OF Bi; 


Leaning against the cuimney-piecs, he said, 
éarnestly, —- 

“ Mark, is there no other good man with whom 
she has been in daily iatercourse {” 
* Startled. Mark remarked tle pale face and 
noted the agitated tones uf the speaker, A light 


seeuied-to break in on hin: 

“ J] see it, sir,” sald ha, as he tox 
against the manutelshalf. 

He spoke in slow, grave tones 
long paure, 

“After all, it’s nob eo hard to understand 
But when did you come to know ib, sir, and how? 
You thought yourself she loved Mark. No, it 
never crossed my mind, but it’s not so wonderful 
after all!” 

“ What on earth are vou driving at, Markt” 
said Mr, Cathcart impatiently, colouring, 

Mark, puzzled agsia, looked at him, more abroad 
than ever. 

“ Nonsense, Mark! Is there no other mau 
good and true, brave and kind, who has loved 
and protected her from a child whom she locke 
up to.and reverences }” 

A moment’s bewilderment and Mark turned 
deadly pale and staggered, so that Cathcart put 
out his arm to support him. 

The rush of contending emotions was co mighty 
aa to overpower the strong man, if it bad not been 
for the wise precaution taken by the Vicar’s 
having insisted on his taking generous suste- 
nance, 

Tt can’t be, air,” he says ab inst, ‘it's a 
thing impossible, That sweet mere child, and 
tae so much older, graver, quieter!" 

“All attractions in the eyes of a bright 
young girl, You are also a very handsome man, 
Mark, in the very prime of your manhood, 
We have so set our eyes ia one direction or 
else 

The colour flew to Mark's very brow, his 
manhood aeserted itself, and amid pity, 
perplexity, the dawning of « grest sorrow, rose 
also the dawning of a great joy, love's tremulous 
delicate awakening. 

“You will find it eo, Mark, dear old boy; what 
is to be done?” 

Thero was seomehbow something more hopeful 
and comforting to Mark in this sympathetic 
exclamation than if his friend had set himself to 
offer the wisest suggestions, 

But little more could be eai?, and Mark 
would be better alone, eo the faithful friends 
separated for the night. Paul Cathcart to ask 
himself the serious question as to whether he 
had been guilty of a breach of delicacy or confi- 
dence. 

But he could only tell himvelf that he had been 
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impelled by some uncontrollable impulse to reveal 
the truth. So he laid down in peace with him- 
self and all mankivd and slept well, 

When he awoke next morning the Marks 
were gone and weuld be by that time far oub at 
sea. 

He went to the cottage the first thing. Mrs. 
Marsh was busy ironing, Rose upstairs preparing 
for her departure next day. 

“ Oh, dear, sir, what is to come of this?” said 
poor Mrs, Marsh, “to bring all thie trouble into 
thie house that has been such a shelter to the 
widow and the orphan.” 

‘Tt is fortupate the firet step is arranged for 
uz, and that Rose can go away without doing 
violence -to anyone’s feelings; this visit was 
planned I hear fur to-day.” 

“ Yes, it will be a good thing every ways ; she 
will be at a large faria-house, where she won't be 
idje an hour.” 

“Well, so far, you see, you are helped ; we 
sha!) see one stepata time, May I aay good-bye 
to Rose?” 

She cae down, poor pale little darling. 

" Oh, sir, if I'd only known,” with a gush of 
tears; ‘but indeed I never théught that Maik 
loved mein that way, we’ve been brother and 
sister so long.” 

“Well, dear child, you are not to blame, and 
must nod feel you ate going away in disgrace ; all 
will come right, be very sure. The son of peace 
ix in this house, You are sure, Rose, time will 
never change your feelings towards him ?”’ 

Rose turned red, then white, and she 
anewered firmly, ‘Iam quite sure it can never, 
never be.” 

And Mr. Cathcart was convioced it 
never, never be, 

When the Marks came home thst night Rose 
was gone, and for the next month they al! worked 
as hard as possible, Mark the elder would have 
spared his nephew ; he treated him with infallible 
tendervess, as a fond mother would a suffering 
child ; but young Mark was as unselfish as him- 
aelf 
bravely. 

Certain it was he had caught no glimpse of the 
real truth, and this was at first a great relief to 
his uncle, Many plans were discussed by these 
delicate-minded men a: to the best way of spar- 
ing Rose and her mother, whose proposal that 
they should seek another home was not to be 
tuougit of 

At lengih it was decided on that the two 
Marks should join either the French, Norwegian, 
or Dutch fisheries for one year ; it was the best, 
most natural plan that they should leave the home 
fora time. The woman remaining kept the home 
lutact, 

At las: all preliminaries were arranged. Rose 
was not able to return, for a sharp attack of 
searlatina prevented her leaving her bed. Both 
her mother and Mr, Cathcart felt it saved em- 
barrassmecnt, whatever the two Marks taought. 
Lb was settled that Mre. Mareh should go to her 
daughter, leaving the key of the cottage with 
Paul's housekeeper, who would keep it clean and 
aired till Ross was well enough to return with 
her mother. Mr. Cathcart arranged to go with 
ihe Marks, help them in their arrangements on 
arriving on the Norman soast, and thence: pro- 
ceed to Paris, 

By the help of a loaa from him a good-sized 
fishing smack was purchased of the widow of 
one of the men, and comfortably provisioned. 
The three friends started one lovely evening, 
sailing along the golden path towards the set- 
ting sun. A lovely moonlight night succeeded 
ihe day. It was impossible not to be soothed by 
the influences around them, and Mr, Cathcart 
noticed with joy the first symptoms of recoil 
from the shock that he had feared more than 
once might change the bright genial young fel- 
low into & prematuraly grave and reserved man, 
powerless to do more to one ao true- hearted, 

They reached the Norman coast ia about 
twenty hours. Paul Cathcart stayed tosee them 
settled, and then went on to Paris returning 
through Londoa. 

The Marks had resolved to look upon this 
year as & waiting time, making no plans, except 
to be guided step by step as should be appointed, 
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aud made every effort to bear himself | 





The bright Norman fisherwomen and their 
pretty daughters’ sympathies were strongly in 
favour of the two handsome English fishermen 
blonds, beaux et tristes, si tristes | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Rosz and Mra, Marsh were once more estab- 
lished at the cottage, and the Vicar had resumed 
his practice of dropping in for an occasional cup 
of tea. The correspondence was almost entirely 
carried on by him, and of course the letters 
were brought and read there at once ; they were 
interesting and cheering. 

There was often a separate sheet entering more 
fully into matters that Mark (the elder) would 
have confided to none but him, Mre, Marsh 
was sure young Mark had no idea of the true 
state of Rose’s affections, and Mr. Cathcart did 
not think ft needful to tell her he had en- 
lightened the elder Mark, 

Oae afternoon he called in passing. It was 
about two months before the year would expire, 
but uo allusion is made either in the letters they 
receive or by themeelves to this fact. 

The fact is tht they at home at least feel 
some embarrassment miugled with pleasure in 
the expectation. This afternoon he finds Mrs. 
Marsh in much distress. 

She tells him Rose has very quietly but firmly 
declared her intention of leaving home, unless 
T actually forbid it. What ought I to do, sir! 
It is hard for me to part with my only child, 
and it would be hard for all of us if I go away, 
and poor Mrs, Marsh falls to weeping. 

“Tt is very painful, but perhaps if you would 
agaiu make a plan only for a short time, Mrs 
Marsh, some unforeseen event may set all right. 
Consent to her going, consider it is only for s 
time, and you will see, J will eet about finding 
a suitable situation for her if you decide,” 

“ Thank you, sir,” she said, ‘if you came in 
while she was out, I was to epeak to you about 
| 

‘* This is the day I expect a letter from Mark. 
I will go home and bring it back if there is one, 
You are going into the village to-night. If I 
don’t come back with it there may be one at 
the post-office, if so, you will bring it, please, as 
you pass the vicarage, and wait while I read it; 
there may be something tochange her resolution. 
They may decide on staying another three 
months, ‘Well, now I must be going. Good- 
bye for the present,” 

When Mr, Cathcart reached home he wert 
straight to his study to look for Mark’s letter, 
aod found—Mark himself. 

“Mark, dear old boy, how delighted I am— 
not bid news I hope,” he cries, as they gras 
each other’shands. “Sit down and tell Rage; 
but no! no! not a word till you've had some 
refreshment ”—and he rings, and he gives orders, 
and stalks about collecting decanters and glasses 
and cigars in a high state of excitement. 

At last he sobers down and they are seated 
quietly. “ Now for it, Mark—let’s have it, what 
has brought you so soon $”” 

“Well, sir, I scarcely know where to begin; 
but Mark knows thetruth. It came to him all 
of a sudden, flashed on him like lightning. One 
day, when we two were sitting waiting for a 
haul, with everything quieb about us, he says, 
‘Uncle, it’s getting near the year’s end, what is 
to be done?” Then he said, ‘ Uncle, I know why 
Ro:e can never marry me, I know who it is ehe 
loves, and I'm content to know it.’ It’s given him 
a great deal of thought, a weary, sleepless night,. 
but he is co sure, sir, so grave and settled, that 
I've run over to see you, and consult you, 80 as to 
get this settled by the time the year’s up. I 
came by steam to Southampton. If you feel lam 
eafe—I shall learn the truth to-night without 
one hour’s delay.” 

“ Mark—pardon the question —have I erred 
in betraying the truth of her innocent heart—it 
is not from generous pity you seek her?” 

He is answered by the ineffable tenderness that 
beams in Mark’s handsome eyes, that thrills in 
his honest voice as he says,— 

‘*It would be more happiness, sir, than I could 
bear, I believe, if it were not for my Mark.” 





“ Then I will say no more, Go, my dear friend, 
ani let Rose herself te!l you how truly her heart 
is yours, Go, and Heaven speed your wooing !” 

When Mark reached the cottage gate, and 
cloaed it after him, he felt a pang of dizappoint- 
ment, for no one peeped from the window, or 
opened the door. So he lifted the latch and en-- 
tered the neat little room. , 

At first he thought it was empty, but the next 
glance showed him that some one lay in the. 
large chair. _ 

Yes, there, sleeping tranquilly, lay Rose; her 
work bad fallen from her hands in her lap, and 
there, flushed, with parted lips, she slept. 

With a new strange fecling he bent over her,. 
marking with o thrilling, exquisite sense of own- 
ership every charm. The placid rise and fallof 
her innocent*bosom, the round white throat 
that soon, soon | he may touch with reverent lips,. 
the rich falliog hair, the fringed eyelids that will 
open on him to tell him her sweet, shy secret, the 
parted fresh lips, 

The colour rises to his brow; he bends over 
her, he can feel her pure breath on his cheek, he. 
lifts a stray trees of hair and puts it to his lips 
as something sacred. He notes the pretty- foot 
with its little slipper falling partly off, showing. 
the round hee), 

Moments of overpowering ecstacy, of passion 
more intense because of the purity of both 
natures, whoze lightest thought had never been 
bestowed elsewhere, or deep etrength wasted on 
one idle fancy. : 

Every nerve in the strong man’s body thrills. 
with joyful anticipation. He is not impatient 
that she shall awake. The momentsare so sweet, 
the rosy flush that precedes the dawn. 

He relinquishes the touch of her clustering 
hair, he rises and quietly waits the awakening 
that shall give this pure maiden beauty to his 
pure caress. 

So he watches ; stil] the fair breast rises and 
falls, the flushed cheek softly reposes, the de- 
licfous little mouth breaks into a tender smile, 

The clock ticke, the cat, Mark’s own old Tom, 
purrs delighted around him. He will notice you. 
by-and-by, dear old Tom! Never before did he 
leave that soft touch, that little appealing cry 
unnoticed, By-and-by you shall have gentlest 
caresses ; but now he sees only that lovely sleeper, 
hears no other sound but that soft sighing 
breath, 

At last a cinder falle, and she slowly opens her 
eyes, half uncloses them, to shut them again, 
but vaguely conscious of a presence ; once more 
the dark fringed lids quiver, and thie time she 
awakes, to spring from her chair, the swift 
blushes mounting to her throat, her brow. The 
shy, happy eyes read ia his tale, and tel! her 
owt. She fe in Mark's arms. j 

Ah! she feels she is in her lover's arms. Hia 
kisses dwell on her shining hair, soft, reverent, 
tender, touch her white throat, and then he raises 
the blushing facs from his breast to take the 
first kiss he has ever given to woman. Words! 
they will come later. No need of other lan- 
guage but that of beating hearis and tremulous 
kisees, Now he tells himeelf that he is right to 
love with all his power this fair maiden for him- 
self ; feels in every clinging touch of that girlish 
form that no more cruel wrong could have been 
done to another man than to have been the 
means of placing by his side this woman as his 
wife, thie woman who loves him, and him only, 
with every fibre of her being, 

Mrs. Marsh, who calling st the vicarage had 
beer told ali, and has lingered there, now comes 
to add her sture of joy to theirs, and to shed 
quiet happy tears on Mark’s kind breast ; ‘* but,” 
says he, “you can scarcely be more my mother 
than you have always been ‘in love and eare,’” 

So once more Mark sups in his own home, 
and the three sit far into the quiet night, Tom, 
content at last, curled on Mark’s knee, Roze’s 
head on Mark’s breast. 


CHAPTER V. 
Arver writing to young Mark, after giving 
the matter every consideration, it is decided that 
Mark shall not return to Normandy, but that 
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the wedding shall be quiet and speedy, The day 
is fixed, and the plans arranged. Mrs. Bennett, 
Mrs. Marsh’s sister, her only near relation, is 
asked to come with her husband. A pretty, 
‘modest girl, a friend of Rose’s, with her lover, to 
be bridesmaid and best man. A friend of Paul 
Cathcart’s, a man after his own heart, Carr 
Oldfield, of Christ Church, will complete the 
party that will meet at the luncheon table at 
the vicarage. 

Mark sleeps there the night before the 
wedding day, and walks quietly to church with 
the vicar and his d to await bis bride, 

She comes, and Mark is fairly dazzled at the 
vision that the others so greatly admire, 

Dressed by her mother’s hands, whose skill 
satisfied a Parisienne beauty. She wears a dress 
of soft white serge, which falls round her in 
graceful, swee folds. Her only ornaments 
the lovely flowers brought by Mr. Oldfield, who 
arrived that morning, beside the bows of rich 
white satin ribbon that seem to fasten the dress 
from throat to foot ; the throat trimmed round 
with a band of jasmine with ite starry blossoms 
and lovely leaves, mingled and rounded with 
white moss-rose buds. On the sleeves close to 
the wrist lie lightly bows of white satin and 
small sprays of the same flowers ; on her head 
a wreath of jasmine, mose-rose buds and spraya 
of orange blossom ; on her hair clustering down 
her neck some stray stars of blossom seem to 
have fallen, Over all is placed with graceful 
care the veil, perfectly simple--in the whole 
toilet not an ornament at which the most ill- 
natured could exclaim as unsuitable to her posi- 
tion, The only one, in fact, is a pair of tiny 
silver shells, each containing a pearl, that adorn 
ber pretty ears; tlso a present from Mr. Old- 
ree suitable, thought he, for a fisherman's 
bride, 

A thoroughly well-assorted party meot round 
the well-spread luncheon table 

The old houeekeeper proudly faces her master. 
Mrs. Marsh and her sister meet with delight after 
a long separation, The bridesmaid is shyly happy, 
sitting so prettily dressed (thanks also to Mrs, 
Marsh) by her proud young lover. Mr. Oldfield 
and Mr, Cathcart entertain and are thoroughly 


well entertained by each other and the shrewd | 


old farmer, Carr Oldfield assisted last week at a 
wedding where the bride wore diamonds and a 
wreath stuck with little oranges, and fine speeches 
were made, but he finds this humble marriage 
feast more to his mind, 

After luncheon they dispersed ae they pleased, 
The modest drawing-room, with books, photo- 
graphs, engravings, the etudy with many curious 
objects; the pretty garden with snug little 
arbours, found them all sufficient amusement, 

Rose only removed her veil, so Mark bad the 
pleasure of contemplating her in her brida! 
beauty the whole of the day. 

Tea and coffee were served in the drawing- 
room, aud then there was rome beautiful music 
by Mr, Oldfield, lovely music that spoke, nob 
rattled—-music that brought tears to Rose’s eyes 
as she sat by her husband ; that spoke to Mark’s 
very heart, that thrilled all the hearers; that 
ended at last ip their standing round the player 
and lifting up every voice in a strain of heartfelt 
thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Marsh was to return with her sister, 
leaving the cottage to the newly-married pair 
for a time, and when at last the day closed and 
Mark took his young wife on his arm to say fare- 
well, it was said with happy tears that were 
brighter than smiles. 

t = » * 

In a month’s time Mrs. Marsh returned, and 
met with loving welcomes, The kind, gentle 
mother with her dainty household ways, which 
had become habitual to her in the elegant home 
where so many of her years had been spent, 
could not but be a help and comfort anywhere, and 
here, where all that she most loved was garnered, 
ber natural serenity was now deep heppiness. 

Mark felt that hie Mark was once more 
amongsh them--no men ever had such home- 
treasures ! 

They heard frora him that he was quite decided 
to return at the time appointed. He would come 
back in bie boat as he went, and as he came in 


sight would hoist a bright flag. About the 
expected time the excitement may easily be 
imagined. eet fae | 

Someone was on the watch continually, but of 
course Mark was the first to see it, Rose was 
fetched from the cottage, the vicar from the 
vicarage, and when the boat came nearer and 
nearer, Mark took off his hat and waved it. What 
a@ moment It was ! 

How they all waved hate, caps, handkerchiefs, 
The little wife of the young fellow who was 
coming with him, though her husband had only 
been absent a week, was quite as excited. 

At last the men sprang on shore ; straight up 
pay came Mark, and catching her in his arma 
said,-— , 

“Dear Aunt Rove, I congratulate you with all 
roy heart,” and after the joyful excitement had 
subsided, and they bad all returned, once more 
the Vicar supped with a united family-—once more 
after supper he pronounced, in bis Master’s name, 
on this peaceful household—Peace, 


a * . o * 


Five years have passed, A third little Mark 
has appeared, to be made so much of that his 
mother tells Mr, Cathcart she is afraid it may 
harm it. For once he has no sympathy with her 
fears. 

The Heriots can bear any amount of petting, 
he tells her, Is it possible she pretends not to 
have found that out by this time! Rose laughs 
and blushes, and thinks she has. 

Young Mark has lived among them, bearing 
about him a healed wound most certainly, but 
still he has been wounded, No heart hia to be 
** caught at the rebound.” But within the last 
two years he has met in his visite to Normandy 
a girl unlike others, but a girl of a type to be 
found perhaps more often among his class ina 
Normandy than elsewhere. A gir!, grave, pure, 
tender, noble, uot easily won, but whose love 
once given will be priceless. She and Mark 
have somehow cavght much of each other's 
language. Love isan apt teacher, though doubt- 
less her pretty English ie far more bewitchiug 
than Mark's French, She isa farmer's daughter. 
At last she has listened to his grave and tender 
wooing, that is more subduing to her own still, 
deep nature than the most fiery passion. 

Her deep, velvety-brown eyes are lifted to his, 
so blue, so brave, and she suffera him to draw her 
stately head to his shoulder, to tell her how 
deeply he loves her, to ask her ff she will go 
and live with him in his own land, among those 
that are sodear to him. And she tells him to 


will follow him where he will. 

It is not so easy to obtain his conrent, but at 
last it ie settled, andas ehe is Huguenot, he asks 
her one more favour-—will she go and be married 
to him by hie own “pasteur,’ who has loved 
him from a child! But he only aske this as an 
extreme favour, he will cede all these points, 
but Elise is glad, is proud to give up every wish 
tohia. Again “il faut seulement consulter le 
bon petit pére.” Le bon petit pére is however 
nowhere when Elise once begins to plead. 

So it is settled, and Elise et ce cher péere arrive 

in due time, guests at the cottage—a day or two 
before the wedding. By Mra. Marsi:’s advice 
and help she modifies her quaint, pretty dress 
enough to keep from exciting extraordinary 
attention. 
And at length Mark stands before Mr, Cath- 
cart as the exulting bridegroom he had so often 
pictured him when a little, sturdy boy ; but 
never had he pictured him with such & bride. 

This part of the parish is too straggling to 
permit of Mark’s finding a home as near his 
uncle as he would like; but a pretty little house 
is found near the church, Mark insiete that his 
wife’s dot shall be put aside for her own use and 
her children’s, but she bays a stock of house 
linen that astonishes the beat house-wives far and 
near who see it, or hear of it, A few years 
more, and pretty little cousins who tatk together 
in funny French and English are playing to- 
gether. 

One evening, as Paul Cathcart is sitting with 
there at eunset, he and Mark at some little dis- 





mother as she sits with her baby sleeping In her 
arme, her little daughter kueeling by her,— 

“Do you remember, sir,” says Mark, “ hov 
you told me if I could only feel sure that in tem 
years time I would not have it different if ¢ 
could }” 

"T do, Mark, and tremble to think what migh® 
have been if you had rebelled against His wall ; 
what misery and bitterness might have followed. 
Love turned to hate! or if you had sullenly re- 
signed yourself to what you chose to think mua! 
be a hard lot, you might have hardened to » 
moody, discontented man ; but by letting Love 
guide you—to what pleasant paths it has led you 
all, Verily, there is light sown for the righteoue 
and gladness for the upright in heart.” 

And now the little ones are Jaid to sleep, anc 
they all three stroll to the cottage, where they 
find Mark and Rose sitting exactly where George 
and Maggie had sab in the sunset more thar 
twenty years ago. Rose is drewed much a 
Maggie was then, Young Mark remembers the 
scene quite well. He has told the history of hie 
life to Elise; she, with her grand and nobis 
nature, can well appreciate such devotion a» 
Mark’s ; she reverences him as much as her hus 
band does, re 

“Ou y trouve quelque chose de magnifique, ” 
she says, and Mark is vow tbe contre of so much 
love that Paul Cathcart himself {s eatisfied tha. 
he could not be .iore thoroughly valued. 

Paul Cathcart | Is he not beloved also} Ho 
who has taken into, and made part of his own, 
the trials and sorrows of these and other lives, 
finds that their joys are his. He who bas “ost 
his life” in other lives, finds in mary lives bis 
own restored. If there ie s happy man on earth 
itis he. Solitary! he can searcely get o half 
hour to himeelf, but that does not trouble hin 
Neither is the Vicarage a solitary home in the 
very lightest sense avy more, for there presides 
there, helping him, heart and soul, s lovely Mre, 








Uatheart, an old lady, with silver hair, and deep 
loving eyes—-Paui's very own--who has come \ 
end her serene, honoured age with her only son. 

So to-night Paul cannot stay to the pleasant? 
evening meal, but they all kneel together before 
he leaves, in that aweet home where sv often he 
has invoked upon its threshold the bleasing 0° 
Peace, 

s * * * - 


And there lives not on this earth one eresturs 
who cannot if he will, just where he is place 
live just a8 useful a life. The cress of lon 









go to the ben petit pare; if he will consent, she j; 





tance from the re:b, watching the calm, beautiful 


is not Divine, for by each oue lives at leas) one 
soul in whom he can take deep, absorbing in- 
terest, which will spread, like circles caused by © 
stone thrown into a pure lake, till his life growe 
fuller and richer, day by day, freed from the 
tyranny of self, Self-consciousness, with it 

ceaseless torment, will fiee; the wholesome 

healthy mind will have no time to brood upon i 
own errors, tauch leas those of others. 

The sneer, the bitter sarcasm, which, whili 
going forth to do deadly mischief, return tc 
rankle for ever in the breast that first coneelved 
them—die in the presence of the healthy atmo- 
sphere that surrounds such natures, lor them 
no tormenting thoughta to haunt a peevish old 
age, to banish the childlike gleep that visits bicuw 
pillow, For them no morbid self-pity craving for 
“sympathy.” Bestowing it sbundantly, they 
find the eternal law of Heaven unchangeadir, 
“Whatroever a man soweth that shall he alec 
reap.” 

(THE END.) 








Hoves are made in plate-giass at the grras 
works at St, Helens by pressing a disc of wat 
clay upon the glasa, and making 2 bole through’ 
the clay of the width desired, so that the glass ix 
laid bare here. Tien molten lead is poured 
into the hole, and lead and glass drop down at 
once. This method is based upon the quicls 
local heating of the glass, whereby it obtains a cir 
cular crack, the outline of which corresponds ¢ 
the outline of the hole madefn the clay. The 
cutting of glass tubes, cylinders, &., In the 
factories is based upon the same principle. 
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ly a tiny patch of the grey evening 

ky could be seen through the spreading branches, 

| beyond the sun was setting in a thousand 

case colours, making the darkneas here more 
orenss, 

Just through the openings between the tall, 
irunks of the pines glimmered a bright 
‘rimson line, falling off toa delicate pink above 

dark tops of the trees; and away across 

ivex stretched # wide, golden pink-tinged 


Taso 


> wa 
me, 
1k only 


tue U 


a graodeur in the scene that im- 
he quiet calm of the pine wood 
by the whiepering of the wind in 
v branches of the trees, and the gentle 
nuring of a tiny brook as it leaped laugh- 

er its pebbly bed. The song of the 

as stilled ; even the insects were silent, 
» great and mighty hush was over all the 


ed 


[r seemed to my fanciful brain as if Nature 
wae holdiug herself in waiting, and gradually the 
ky was Gushed with one great expanse of deep 
ved, aud then sileuce of the wood was 
broken by the sound of voices, not loud, but 
nons the less charged with bitter, paesionate 
auger. 

“ Persie, I have seen you with him, and noted 
hie glances of love, and watched you ; seen you 
return them with a look in your eyes you never 
gave me—no, nob even in the fret days of our 

cried a voice that had in it a familiar ring, 


une 


et 
ve 


om on the ples of a} 


| strange, yot familiar voice, 


vamea and | 


» his own estate, some |} 
lace, to | 
ed mamoia, and | 


no} 


om i 





or where I had heard it before I could 
0 It wag a man’s voice 
“| have learved what trve 
returned my sister's voic 
By. Heaven, tf I awing for it, I will 
before all the world,” 


va is since then,” 


claiza 
exclaimed that 
that would have 
sounded pleasant and musioal had it nod been for 
16 fierce threatening tone in which bis words 


you 


‘were uttered, 


i came to a sudden standati!!, alinost atagger- 
ing against a tree in my surprise. Who was this 
man who talked eo confidently of claiming my 
beautiful sister !—and I peered through the 
thick tangled massa of underwood from behind 
which his voice came, and’ I saw my sister 
standing, or rather leaning against the bole of a 
tree, her hands clasped tightly, her pale, proud, 
even defiant face half averted from her 
companion, whom I recognized to be the young 
stranger, we had met in Lord Carlyon’s grounde, 

His face wore that same devil-me-care, reck- 
less exprestion, but the grey eyes had an ugly, 
cruel glitter iu them that made meshudder. At 
Jast Persis spoke ; and, oh! how I pitied her in 
that moment, Her voice had lost none of its 
old clear ring, but her great lustrous eyos wore 
such a hunted look ! 

“You dare not carry ont your threat,” she 
eaid, quietly ; but I could seo the quick heaving 


| of her bosom from my hiding place, and little as 


| gain 


the tall | 
z their summer garb of | 
; od, brown, and | 








she deserved it I pitied her. 

“Dare not! You know not what I dare to 
my ends,” replied her companion, with a 
cruel, hissing laugh, ‘‘ You see this,” he added, 
drawing someting bright and glittering from his 
breast-pocket. “It would not take much to 
make me use it,” 

“Coward 1” evied a sharp clear voice, and, 
to my horror, Lord Carlyon stepped forward 
into the small open epace and grasped the man’s 
arm. 

They stood for a moment eyefog each other 
with cruel, dendly hate in their looks, and then 
on the stil! night air there rang the zharp report 
of a pistol. 

Iam no coward, but some demon seemed to 
chain me tothe spot. I had no power to move 
x speak. I could only stand there with cold 
numbed limbs, and wide staring eyes gazing a 


the still form of Frank, Lord Carlyon, as ‘he lay | 


on the damp-green earth, his white-ret face up- 
turned to the sky, that was still flushed with the 
dull red glow of the September sunset, and from 
his temple a dull red stream issued, moistening 
the dank earth and bright, golden-brown hair, 

Suddenly a sharp quiver passed across hia face, 
on which the death dews were gathering fest, and 
he opened his eyes. The pitiful, agonised plead- 
ing in those glazed orbs as they sought my sister's 
white, horror-stricken face haunts me now. He 
put one hand ont feebly, and she moved slowly, 
mechavically, towards him, while his assassin 
stood with folded arms looking on his work with 
® grim, sardonic smile that touk away all the 
beauty of the reckless face, 

“ Persis—tell me”—gasped the dying man, a 
white froth gathering on his stiffening lips with 
the effort of speaking—"tell—me you fire— 
innocent |” 

Over the beautiful proud face came a terrible 
change. The glowing sovihern tints of her com- 
plexion faded away, and the sweet, chiselled 
features seemed to shrink, aud the livid, quiyer- 
ing lips refused their office. She threw herself 
across his body, and writhed as one in mortal 
agony, and great tearless sobs shook her frarae. 

“Frank! Frack! have pity { forgive me!” 
che cried at last, lifting her despairing face to the 
calm heavens, She turned as though about to 
press her lips to his, but he motioned her away, 
My wrongs were fully avenged in that moat 
bitter bour ! 

“Quilty!” Only that one word; but, oh! 
the concentrated agony it contained! A half 
scorniul, half reproachful light shone in his eyes 
for a moment, lighting the handsome, boyish face 
into fresh life agein, and then a wild spasm of 
pain contracted the features, He made a wild 
clutch at the empty, chilly air, and then fell back 
amongst the tangled weeds and nodding blue- 











cold calm of death, with tha scornful, reproach- 
ful expr eseion eti!! lingering round the stiff, froth- 
flecked lips—dead and unforgiving. ; 

"Oh, Heaven | you have murdered him {” cried 
Persia, ig & voice thrilling with a strange mixture 
of horror and hate, 

She had stood perfectly still—still as a marble 
statue, for one raoment; but as the terrible 
truth dawned upon her she sprang forward with 
the grace and swiftness of a panther ; and ere I 
could move or ery out there were tsyo corpses 
lying on the wet cold earth, two pale faces turned 
to the now dulled sky, and my proud, peerless 
sister's soul wee stained with the blood of a 
fellow creature. 

And then my feet took unto themeelves wings, 
and I fled, not in the direction of home. How 
could I fsce my father and mother and te!l them 
that their youngest born, their pride, was a 
murderess? And sol rushed blindly on through 
the masses of prickly bash aud braable, tearing 
my delicate skia ia my headlong rush, 

When I paused, which 1 @id from sheer weari- 
ness, I found myself in an opén field hedged in 
from the roadway by tall, thick hedges of haw- 
thorn, 

I threw myself.down on the long wet grays 
and raised my eyes to the far-away heavens, 
wondering, in a dazed kind of way, what the 
angels thought of such deeds as I had just seen 
comunitied, 

The stars were gleaming with more than their 
ueual brilliancy, it seeme? to me, and the moon 
shed a bright, clear flood of silver raifance over 
meadow, river and wood, 

There was no friendly darkneas to hide that 
terrible deed of blood, and I shuddered as I pic- 
tured those two dead, pale faces looking up with 
their dius, sightless eyes to the calm moonlit sky, 


| and their stiff blood-dabbled hair, and once atrong 


hands, now lying limp aud nerveless. The whole 
scene was co vividly before me that [ started up 
with a shriek, ata hand waa laid gently on my 
shoulder, and then the voice of mamma’s own 
rauid speaking reassured me, 

"Come, Miss Guudred, we have been searching 
all over the place for. you; they are all in @ 
terrible way, and your poor dear mamma is half 
beside herself with grief. Mr. Denzil——” 

“Mr. Denzil!” I repeated, mechanically. My 
brain was numbed, and I scarcely heeded her 
words. 

“Yea, there has been a terrible murder com- 
mitted in the pine wood, miss, aud Mr. Deazil 
was found standing beside their dead bodies, 


| with a pistol in his hand,” said Lucette, in a 


harried whisper, and looking round her half 
fearfully, but still on her face was that ghoulish 
look of pleasure at having news to tell, 

I did not answer her, but walked on over the 
damp grass, the dead faces of those two men 
going before me likea phantom. Then, gradually, 
the miets cleared away, and | turned with a wild 
horror clutching at my heart. 

What was this thing she had spoken of Denzil ? 
He had been found standing over them with a 
pistol in his hand, What then ? 

“Do you mean that Denzil Hisdale is accused 
of this murder you speak of |” I asked, standing 
still in the moonlit grounds and facing her. My 
voice was hoarse and strained ; I scarcely recog- 
nised it myself ; no wonder she started. 

“ Yes, miss,” she answered, clasping her handa 
together, “and it is Miss Persis’s lover, Lord 
Oarlyon, that he has killed. She is nearly dead 
with grief. Oh, Miss Gundred, dear, don’t faint. 
But what made you go so far away, and why 
were you kneeling there in the web grass?” she 
added, the thought striking her all of a sudden, 
I suppose, that my conduc! was strange. } 

“I thought to meet Mr. Eisdale,” I said, 
wearily. “Do not worry me, Lucette, I feel as 
though I were going mad.” 

And with a sympathetic glance at my face ehe 
put her hand through my arm, and led me to- 
wards home, 

A horrid feeling—not fear, not cowardice, but 
a sinking drea‘i—fell upon me os we neared the 
wood, 

I could see the broad amooth river, with its 
bending, swaying willows, reflected in moon- 


bells ; the once care]*as déhonair foce set in the | kissed depths, and the wood, with ite tall, 
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straight, whispering pines, bathed in a flood of 
silver light. 

The night breeze was not strong enough to 
move their thick branches, and they reared their 
dark heads to the star-spangled sky motionless, 
still as the two men who lay stiff and stark on 
che dark rhossy ground beneath their grim shelter, 
waitiog in death-patience the return of the men 
who had gone in quest of a litter to carry them 
to Gaer Wood Towers, where I learned after- 
wards they were both taken. 

‘We need not go through the wood, miss,” 
said Lacette ; and I followed her over the damp 
grass land, the long train of my silken robe tra‘l- 
ing after me with a dull swishing sound, for 
it waa thick and heavy with damp, clayey 
earths 

I remember the dull apathetic horror that 
came over me asl entered the brightly-lighted 
hal!, aud met mamma coming out of the library, 
which lay at the farther end. 

There was such @ look of horror and pity on 
ber dear face as she walked swiftly but noise- 
leasly acroas the tesseliated pavement, and for the 
first time I realised the truth, 

Persis was a murderess, She whom I had 
always called my innocent sister, and by some 
strange concatenation of cireumstances, Denzil, 
my lover, was accused of having coramitted the 
murder, 

“Ob, mamma, mamma,” I cried, flinging my- 


‘self into her outstictched arms, “what am I 


todo?” 

She did not know that while she tried in the 
sweet fashion, all her own, to soothe and comfort 
me that my heart and brain were throbbing with 
wild fierce pain, not for my lover’s arrest, but 
for the dread black secret that waa locked in my 
heart. 

Ob, my sweet mother | you must have thought 
me eelfieh and ungrateful in those firet miserable 
days, though you underetood afterwards, I 
remember the quick look of pain that darkened 
her face as I turned impatiently away, begging to 
be let go to. my room # une, 

But ber love never failed me. She rose and 
led me up the stairs. I was so weak that I 
steggered, and then when she had placed me on a 
lounge and seen that I had everything I might 
possibly need ehe kissed and left me, 

Long after her light footfall had died away I 
sat there huddled up on the soft velvet lounge, 
staring vacantly out of the window, idly watchicg 
the leaves as they fell, tossed by the night 
breeze on the moonlit grounds, 

One tiny yellow leaf-on a branch that waved 
straight across the casernent became detached, 
and then caught on the etem of another leaf and 
hung fluttering there. 

I watched its hold gradually grow looser and 
looser, till finally it floated down, small golden 
and red spot, torest with ite sisters ; and through 
~ brain was being shouted as if by a thousand 
vofcer,— ‘ 

“Your sister is a murderess, and your lover i 
accused of the crime!” 

Putting my hands to my ears I started up and 
paced hurriedly to and fro the long apartments ; 
but those demon voices would not be stifled ; they 
shrieked and screamed round me, the air seemed 
fall of them, and going to the window I threw 
it open and feant ont, 

But here the long dark shadows cast by the 
trees assumed the shapes of goblix# who grinned 
ind beckoned me with their long, ehapeless arms, 
sod the shrill distinet voices of the night became 
intelligible to me. 

“ Will you let your lover die} for your sister’s 
crime $” cried one voice, 

I shivered and looked round to see from 
whenes it came; but ail was still, The great 
bedstead with its rich silken hangings stood 
grim and stolid in the centre of the room; the 
wax candles. in their cryetat brackets burnt 
orightly, their lights peering into every corner, 
and outside the meon's light showed only those 
crooked, mocking shadows on the emooth green 
sward. Then another gibing voice broke upon 
my, ear, 

_ “Can you give your own sister up to 
justice }”” 

* Am I going mad?” I asked mysei!, pushing 





my long hair which the tangled brushwood had 
torn down from my face. I stared up at the 
calm, placid, emotionless moon. Were these 
really demon voices I heard, or merely the con- 
juring tp of my own fevered brain? 

I turned away from the window, and as I did 
so caught sight of my face in a glass opposite 
me, and I started at the look I caw there. 

My face was livid, my lips black and dry, and 
my eyes wide and glittering with a wild, unnatural 
light. 

I felt frightened at the sight of my 
own reflection, and throwing myself down on the 
bed soon feli into a deep sleep—ihe long h«avy 
sleep of exhaustion. 

When I awoke ii was broad dey, A light flood 
of mellow sunlight poured into my room, catch- 


ing the long crystal pendants of the chandelier | 


and turning them to a thousand beautiful 
colours, peering into the glass doors of the cabi 
nets with their treasures of priceless nick-nacks 
and old china, playing in merry sport among my 
long fair hai, as I Jay on my bed, crushed, 
maddened by this awful trouble that had fallen 
upon me, 

I lay there looking at the birds flittivg through 
the clear sunlight, their tiny throats giving forth 
such sweet trills of pure music. 

My window commanded a view of the calm 
lake, where the sun shone so lovingly on the 
golden and white lilies, and on the tall graceful 
reeds of the broad swift running river, and of the 
wood, 

The whisper of the pines sounded still in my 
ears, but there was a difference in their moaning, 
mourpful tones ; there was the stain of murder 
on the soft mozsy ground, a tale of horror that 
the leayes would never tire of whispering to each 
other, and with a shudder I buried my head in 
the silken coverlet, hiding the cruel brightness 
from sight 

Presently a soft hand was laid caressingly on 
my head, and mamma’s voiceso “sweet and 
low,” fell upon my ear in a soothing, restful 
zaurmur, 

“ Gundred, my child,” she said, pillowing my 
weary head on her bosom, “ you have not taken 
off your dress even.” 

“No, mamma, I was weary—ob, so weary |” 
I whispered. 

And then I lay passively In those arms, and as 
I rested in that tender embrace, a wild longing 
came over me that I might die then and there. 
The world was one dreary blauk, Then I started 
up 2s Denzil’s sufferings came before me, 

“ What. is it, dear?’’ asked mamma, locking 
anxiously.ab mo as I sat up wide eyed and 
feverish, I could feel the hot colour Burning my 
cheeks, and wy lips were dry and parched, 

“ Denzi!,” Leaid, hoarsely. ‘* Tell me, mamme, 
how it happened.” 

**T know nothing,” eho replied, ‘‘ nothing, ex- 
cepting that Denzil was found ia the pine-wood 
by two gamekeepera, standing over the dead 


bodies of Lord Carlyon and a man unknown, | 


with a pistol still smoking iu his hand, That is 
all I know.” 

‘Where is he}” I shuddered as I put the 
question. 

‘* He was here in the library all night, but the 
two policemen who were sent last night took 
him away this morning,” said poor mamma, in 
a scarcely audible voice. 

“Aud Perais?” I could not bring myself to 
speak tenderly of her. Kuowing that all this 
disgrace and bitter grief were of her making how 
could 17 

* She has asked to see you several times, but I 
thought {t would be wiser to wait until you 


were calm, for she is very ill, Ishail send fora | 


doctor if she continues like thie,” returned 
mamma, gravely. 

“J wish to see ber ab once,” I cried, rising 
quickly, and throwivg off the soddened robe 
that had looked so pretty si dinuer the night 
before ; and mamma sat there patiently while I 
bathed my hot face and bands aud hasiily coiled 
up the heavy mass of fair hair that my lover had 
likened to threads of fairy gold, and then when I 
was ready she put her hand on my shoulder and 
eaid,-— 

'*Gundred, for my sake take some refreehment, 











VO Oe eS 
a cup of chocolate even, before you leave this 
room,” 

‘Very well, dear,” £ replied, listlessly, 1 
could not resist her gentle persuading, out £ dia 
not care for it; nay, the mere thoughi of food 
filled me with loathing ; but I drank it when it 
was brought, and, in spite of wyeell, felt re- 
freshed, 

“You would rather see her alone, besides, she 
wishes it,” said mamma, when we reached the 
door of my sister's room, and so I entered by my- 
self. 

A chill like that ore feela cn entering the 
chamber of death creptover meas I walked toward 
the bed whéreon Pers!s lay white as marble, auc 
locking, save for the wide-opened da:k eyes 
more like & beautiful effizy carved in stone then 
a living, breathing woman. Her lovg biack hai: 
strayed over the lace-trimmed pillow, bub here nc 
stray sunbeams played and peered about i 
laughing golden sport, for the blinds were drawa 
and a deathlike stillness reigned, 

“Ts that you, Gundred?” said my sister's 
voice, but so changed. ‘ibe rich full tone had 
gone, leaving in its stead a fear-stricken plaintive 
note that was pitiful to hear. 

“Vex, Persis,” I whispered, putting my hand 
in bers, and sitting down by the side of the bed 

“Won't you kiss me, Gundred? //r wurned 
from me, and his dying glance waa one of re- 
proach !” she murmured, and as her great eyes 
wandered round the darkened reor J fancied f: 
& moment that her mind was wandering, but a: 
they rob mine I caw that there was no delirium 
in that gaze. 

“Teaw it all, Persia,’ Ireplied, turuing my 
face to her and keeping her hand tight in min 
“ZT was in the Pine Wood last night at sunset,’ 

“You!” she gasped, sitting up in bed, a rich 
red flushing her face into ite own old warm, 
glowing beauty for a moment, but receding 
ppext minute, thus rendering the contrast more 
pitiful. 

“ ven I,” I replied, quietly. “But tell me, 
Persis, what claim tnls man had upon youl 
I urged, 

“| have called you here to tell you the history 
of my deceit and cruel treachery to Frank, You 
have always called me your innocent sister, 
Dreda,” 

There was a world of sad wistfulness in her 
words ; but ere I conld zpeak there came a knock 
at the door, and Sir Michael Drayton, the head 
magistrate of the town, was ushered in, 
rose and stood before him speechless with eur- 
prise. 

What was be doing here, in my sister’s reom ? 
What did he want with her? A kind of terror 
took possession of me, and I walked forward with 
the intention of telling him she was too il) to be 
disturbed, when her voice fell slowly and calm! 
on the intense stillness, 

**T sent for you, Sir Michael, to wake a de 
position, Will you get peo, ink, and paper, 
please, Gundred, and then sit down and Jisten 
quietly. I-——” 

A violent spasm of pain seemed to seize her at 
that moment, for her features contracted, aud a 
livid, awful greyness overspread thera. 

‘What is it, dear?!’ I cried, all my anger 
fading before the fear that she was dying, for so 
she appeared as she lay there panting, and clutch- 
ivg wildly at the sir, ; 

But presently ehe turned to me calraly, quietly 
ay before, bub with such a look of pain on the 
young, lovely face that my nerves quivered 

* Teil Sir Michael what you saw iu the Pive 
Wood last evening,” she eaid, with slow, clea 
distinctness ; and he fixed his keen black eyes 
upon me, waiting with his pen poised io air ubove 
a great sheet of pure white paper, 

I shuddered as I thought what would be 
written there presently, for I knew my si 
motive in sending for Sir Michael D D 5 
but my tongve refused its office-—-I cou! uot 
speak, 

How could I sit calmly there, and 
tale of my sister's heinous criae } 
the afterwards | 

The crowded court, my sister in the dock, sil 
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eyes turned upon her, the judge drawing on 
the black cap while he pronounced the lass 
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ieaad sentence of the law, and then the gibbet, 
jark and grim. All—all these were before wy 
yea ae I eat motionless ou the edge of the bed, 
ad felt their eyes fixed upon me, and I could 
rat opeak | ’ 

‘Must I speak myself—-be my own cxecu- 
over? Well, bait so!” 

“here was the quiet dignity of despair in her 
vomee @@ she restlersly turned from me and 
abteupted to rise, I helped ‘her by placing a 
villew under her bead—thap bedutiful dark head 
vhat had alwaye been roudly, Where 
waa her pride now ? ead ! and by her 
swe deed. 

Sic Michael had no © a word beyond his 

Great question, as t he was needed; and 
Sece he sat, a loo®6€. sorrowful intelligence 
cendually stealing oyer his stern, handaome face. 
He evidently gueaded that there wae no ordinary 
tale attached to this double murder, 

I will begin at the beginning. When I had 
sega a school about six monilis Madame was 
mean ill, and we girls had more liberty than 
war our tight, I remember one day—it was a 
lovely clear day in the early spring, and the air 
was fall of the sweet perfume of budding leaves 
aud bleseoms, I had gone down to the end of 
the meadow, adjoining that dear, quaint old 
varnden, and ns i stood there wondering if I 
*howld turn back and go on to the river, a 
rice broke the stillness of the eprivg morning, 
mad a young man vaulted over the thick hedge 
hat divided the meadow from the road. 

“«*Cood-morning, ma’ameelle,’ he said in 
Trench, and taking off his hat with a French- 
mak's politeness and grace ; ‘you are alone, I 
vercelve t’ 

“‘{ did not reply for a moment, but he con- 
inued walking by my side, talking in that soft 
melodious treacherous voice of his. 

“J knew by this time that he was English, and 
the echool-girl love of romance was atrong within 
me; #0 { answered his grace fully-tarned speeches 


with appropriate shyness, and seemed, as indeed | 


i was, fascinated with him and his wonderful 
ales | 
nad love, 

i de not guite know how it was, but when we 
parted at the garden gate, which was let into the 
rreat huge brick wall, I had promised to meet him 
aenin on the following morning, and sv the days 
vaceet on, and scarcely one faded into night 


without my having met the man whom by this | 


ime 1 began to term my lover. 

“About three months after our first meeting 
6 psked me to marry him, and then all at once 
the fearof what mamma and papa would say to 
this penniless straoger-—for he told me he was 
poor-—everwhelmed me, aud I asked him to wait, 
wi be loved me so—whatever his faults he loved 
ie 
Persia's voice grew very faint, and to my 
vorror I saw a few spots of blood on the lace 
frant of her nightdress ; but when | would have 
moved to get her something to relieve the pain 
she was evidentiy suffering she motioned me to 
he still. 

“ Bnd.aoone day I-c:ept out apparently for a 
troll in the meadow, but instead we went to the 
Ubttle Protestant church and were married, and 
then I asked Madame’s permission to pay a visib 
to ons of my old school-fellows at Verssilles, and 
abs, nothing suspecting, gave it. 

“We wers happy during those first days. 
When my holiday war nearly ended I discovered 
that, Gerald Fisdale——” 

“ Fisdale!” I repeated. 

“ Yes, it was your lover’s twin-brother whom 
{dev. But listen, the cruel part of my story is 

» be told, 

“Gerald Eisdale—he called himself Brans- 
xrove,--was a forger, an escaped felon, and I 
heard afterwards that he murdered his warder. 
Sti'lall the tenderness did not die out of my 
hearé, for, as you know, I wore hie ring until I 
engaged myself to Lord Cariyon. Ah; how I 

aved you my darliag Frauk! Lift-—-me up— 
gund ed ly 

‘Ghe had fallen back, gasping and beating the 
ir for breath, anda thin foam gathered round 
he once beautiful mouth that was now distorted 
mith pain, I least over her, a great fear stealing 





f travele in the Eastern Jands of romance | 
| therm. 
*Denzil's voice as he joined me where I stood. 
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round my heart. A thought that was not all fear 
nor all thankfulness flashed through my mind, 
not all or either, but a strange contradictory 
commingling of the two, 

“ Yes, I know what you are thinking, I kept 
it on those few days to lull Gerald's su 
for he bad followed me homs and sought to meet 
me over and over agai 

“ Thave suffered for my deceib;” and as she 
spoke these words she turned her t eyes, 
gleaming with their old lustre, but with a dusky 
light in them too that filled me with dread, full 
upon me asI sat there, with pale set face and 
tightly locked hands. I kuew what she meant, 
and put out my hand and clasped hers. She 
smiled a weary yet pleased smile, as she 
continued,— 

“T was mad enough to think that in some way 
I could dissolve that rash marriago—I fancy 
perhaps I could, seeing that he was a felon—-with 
a man whom I now feel I never cared for, eave 
in a careless, romautic, school-girl fashion, ButT 
could not tell you—you who in the calm, loving 
voice that will soon un by me, called 
me your innocent ‘sister, and so I kept my 
secret, 

“You remember the first night of Denzil’s 
return, Isang, ‘Wermay be happy yet.’ He 
oaly came to my side to ask who taught me 
that song. Guilty conscience made me flush. 
It was a favourite of his dead brother's he told 
me in explanation, Then he wes coming to you, 
but you were talking to Frank. 

**} think he was annoyed becaure you looked 
so indifferent and happy, for he stayed with me. 

“You and Frank were not mistaken . that 
night in the Lime Avenue. I wae there, but 
not with Denzil, It was Gerald whom you saw 
there with me. I dared not repel his caress, 
though his very touch had become loathsome 
to me; and then as we parted I saw to my 
lorror Denzil standing at the end of the terrace. 

“ He had seen us, for the moonlight streamed 
down on to the pathway, showing up every 
object, and then as I gazed upon the two men I 
saw the strange likeness that existed between 


alone, helpless, dumb with the horror of dis- 
covery, was so like that ib startled me into 
renewed life, 

“* Who is that man you have just parted from, 
Persis'’ Do you know! Tell me!’ 

“ And T told bim all the truth. Gundred, he 
begged me to tell Frank all then, but I was too 
cowardly, and I knew that he would not betray 
me. So J was content, revelling in the joy of the 
moment aa the butterflies, knowing even while I 
laughed and saog that there must come a day of 
reckoning, and soon.” 

She paused, and lay back on the lace-trimmed 
pillow perfectly still, ‘The dark eyes were closed, 
and ihe long black lashes rested on the perfect 
marble-like cheeks, There was no pain on the 
face now to mar its beauty. 

Her long jetty hair strayed round her shoulders 
and over the pale blue silken coverlet like a dark 
shining veil, and one loose curling strand was 
coiled between the quiet pale fingers of her right 
hand ; and I thought, as I gazed upon her as she 
lay there so lovely, so Imperially lovely even now, 
that thus must Cleopatra have looked aa she lay 
in that last long sleep that something told me 
was coming slowly, out surely, to this loved, 
erring sister of mine, 

"That nighd ia the wood I met Gerald by ap- 
pointmeat, and he was mad with rage because he 
had heard of my engagement to Frank, and oh ! 
Heaven forgive me!” 

A violent convulsive shudder shook her frame, 
and the delicate blue-veined bands wandered 
aimlessly over the bed ; then by a violent effort 


| she raised her head, and in a clear low voice that 


never faltered, spoke the word that cleared my 
lover’s name, and signed her own death- warrant. 

“You say that this is all true?” observed Sir 
Michael, tapping the paper with the end of the 
ivory pevhoider. 

His voice trembled slightly, and he kept his 
eyes averted, 

He was one of papa’s oldest friends, and I 
kuow what this thing was to him. 





I could not reply, but bowed my head, and 
taking up a pen helped my sister write ber name 
at the end of that fatal paper, and as I signed my 
own I felt that somehow pe answerable-—that 
I had signed her death-warrant. 

“ One thing I have not told you. I have taken 
poison, Do not look like that, Dreda. It is 
better so. I could not have faced that hideous 
gloating crowd, and stood with a brave fece while 
the judge pronounced those horrible words, Ib 
will soon be over now," 

My firs) impulse was to rush to the bell rope 
to summon aid ; but Sir Michael, who ap 
utterly unecn’cious of what my sister had just 
said, motioned me back. 

“ Your eister is right. Better let her rest in 
peace, See, she is beyond our aid even now,” he 
said, gravely, and I understood the significance of 
his words; better to thus die than to live for 
that other death. 

I turned from the table and looked towards 
the bed. Persie lay back in the same calm, 
peaceful attitude of graceful repose aa before, but 
down the white filmy lace and over the delicate 
satin coverlet ran a tiny red stream that issued 
from the quivering, froth-flecked Nps. —- 

* Oh, Heaven | it is more than I can bear!” I 
moaned, wringing my hands in impotent agony, 
for I knew that life for her was impossible, even 
if a doctor should save her now, 

" ah ro you ml I a see Mrs. Sher- 

ourne before I go,” ir Michael, pressiv 
hand in his, He passed the other gently _ def 
my sister's beautiful head and then left the 
apartment, 

Left alone in that great, silent, luxurious room 
over which there hung more than the horror of 
death I stood silent, sorrow-stricken. No worde 
with which to console the weary sin-stained epirit 
passing so slowly out of this world of beauty into 
that which we mortals designate Heaven in a 
vague helief would come to my lips though I 
longed tospesk them. It was her Es. ol low, sad, 
— with a mighty anguish that broke the 
silence. 

* Open—the win—-dow, Gun—dred, 1 should 
—like to—hear the—birds sing—and——”’ 

‘Hush, dear,” I whispered. It seemed like 
eacrilege to speak aloud in that room, “ { know 
all you would gay.” 

her, and then crossed the room and 
drew the blinds up and threw opea the window, 
letting ina flood of such rich golden light and 
soft, sweet melody that it eeemed like a message 
of peace from Heaven. Then I went — to 
her side, and sat listening in mute wonder and 
sorrowful pleasure to those sounds. 

A gentle, balmy breeze, heavy Iaden wich the 
perfume of the dying summer blossoms, played 
over our faces, and mingling with the bright 
cheerful song of birds came the rhythmical low 
chant of the river, and from afar off the clear dis- 
tinct chime of church bells, all ma one har 
— whole that thrilled and held me spell 
bound. 


(Continued on page 331.) 








Tae smallost lock and key ever manufactnred 
was that made by a London blacksmith, Mark 
Scaliot, in the of Queen Elizabeth, The 
lock a mee 4 of iron, steel, 
and brass, together with a oul 
weighed one grain. Scaliot also npr ot 
gold of forty-three linke, weighing half a grain. 
The chain, to which was nace the lock and 
key, was put ahout the neck of a flea, and was 
drawn by it with ease, . 


A Nova. experiment Was lately made in the 
postal service at Huddersfield. Letter-boxes 
were ailixed to all the mers cars, and letters could 
be posted In them at the termini, penny stages, 
and passing places, under the ordinary postal 
conditions; but if the trams were s 
specially for letters to be posted, a charge of s 
penny was made. The boxes are returned to the 
central tram office at the conclusion of every 
journey, or ab stated times, and are emptied by 
the postal officials every hour from 8 30 a™,, 
to 8.30 p.m, and then at 11 e.m, 
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THE HEIRESS OF WYNDCLIFF. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
CAPTIVITY. 

Waren Elaine, afier what seemed to her like a 
ewoon of untold duration, once more recovered 
consciousness, she fancied at first she must stil) 
be io the land of dreams, for she found herself 
amidst surroundings that were as novel as th 
were charming. Her gaze fell om walle hung wit 
rich silken embroideries, on gorgeous Eastern 
draperies, on vazes filled with exotics, and by her 
side sab a woman with a darkly beautiful face, 
holding her hand and watching her. 

Elaine raised herself on her elbow, and looked 
round, her eyes coming back to her companion, 
on whom they rested bewilderedly. 

‘*T do not understand where Iam,” she said 
at last, vainly trying to recall the pat. Al! in 
a minute it seemed to flash across her, and a 
little ery escaped her lips, ‘‘I remember, I was 
in the vaults when I fainted. Where am I 
bow!” 

“You are no lopger in the vaults,” was the 
quiet reply, given in an extremely musical voice, 
in which, however, Elaine fancied she traced a 
foreign accent, ‘ You have been removed from 
them by my direction, and now you have no- 
thing to do but lie still and rest until you are 
quite well again.” 

‘But I am well now,” replied the young girl, 
aud she would have risen from her couch had 
not Heera—for it was she—gently but forcibly 
preesed her back again. 

“No, you are vot strong enough to rise, 
Your nerves have had a great shock, and we 
must give them time to recover themselves,” 

Bat my father, Gerard-——” 

" They will be assured of your safety In good 
time,” Heera answered, bending down and look- 
ing eteadily into the young girl’s face, while a 
alight knitting of her brows betrayed a certain 
amount of displeasure. “I will. leave you now, 
and you must rest,” 

Without another word she passed from the 
room, and Elaine fancied she heard the lock 
turn after her. The young girl, on finding her- 
self alone, immediately sprang up and tried the 
joor, which, as she suspected, was secured from 
the outside, The shutters of the window were 
also fastened and padlocked, which accounted for 
the fact of the room beiug lighted artificially 
with electricity. In s moment Liaine under- 
stood she was a prisoner, and though she had nob 
the remotest idea where she was, or who her 
companion had been, she very naturally con- 
nected Hilliard with her present position, 

Downstairs, in the room immediately below 
hers, he and Heera were engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

“T think it was a mistake bringiog the girl 
here,” he was saying, gloomily, ‘You double 
the risk of discovery.” 

Heera turned upon him with flashing eyes. 

“Have you no humanity in you that you can 
think of her being left in those ghastly vaults 
with only ekeletons for companionship? Why, 
her brain would have given way if her bodily 
health had not broken down under the strain. 
J : would have been inhuman to let her reiain 
there.” 

‘‘ But she would have told us where the jewels 
were,” he muttered, eullenly. 

“I don’t agree with you. I studied her face 
keenly, and if I know anything of character she 
is one of those girls who would go to the stake 
rather than betray a trust. Her secret would 
have died with her,” 

“As you mean to say ib will now!” 

“There are other methods beside forcible ones 
for gaining it,” Heera replied. "The girl is— 
or easily might be made—clairvoyante, It is on 
that I pin my hopes for the future,” 

Hilliard started, and his expression grew more 
cheerfal, 

“Do you reaily think so? If that is the case, 
all hope is not yet lost, Bat I warn you you 
will have to exercise the greatest possible caution, 
for both Carew and the detective are keeping a 





keen look out, and ft was as wuch as I could 
do toevade them in order to geb here to-day. 
Why they should suspect me i do not kuow ; 
but they evidently think I have had a hand in 
the girl's abduction,” 

“Which shows that yor must in some way 
have betrayed yourself.” 

“T have had a difficult game to play, Heera— 
how diifieult yon con hardly imagine. Thiuk of 
the risk I ran when I was measuring the wails to 
diacover the whereabouts of the secret passage | 
I have often wondered I escaped detection then.” 

Asa matter of fact he did not escape detection, 
as the reader already knows, but he was still 
uvaware of Carew’s espionage. 

“ Well,” Heera replied, « little impatiently, © it 
is no good going over lost ground, and the future, 
not the past, demands our attention. I acknow- 
ledge,” she added, more soothingly, as she 
noticed the cloud on his brow, ‘‘that you have 
done very well, and succeeded so far up to my 
hopes. O€ course it has been difficult, and of 
course there were riske to run; but when you 
ones got accees to the muniment-room at the 
ooo the key to the situation was in your own 

ds.” 


* Not until I bad come upon that plan of the 


Castle in cipher, which enabled me to find all | 


the secret passages, and administering the sleep- 
ing draught to Sic Richard was no child’s play, I 
can assure you. Both Elaine and Carew doubted 
me from the very first. But what wil! this avail 
us if, after all, we fail to find what we seek ?’’ 

‘*We shall not fail!” the girl exclaimed, and 
she drew her fine form to iis fullest height. “ My 
line does not know what failure is, we always 
compel success,” 

Hilliard looked at her a little doubtfully. Here 
in her Oriental seclusion she knew nothing of 
the daily, nay, hourly difficulties with which he 
was beset, 

“If you had only let me have my will with 
Carew we should have had nothing to fear,” be 
muttered, 

Instantly she turned upon him, ber splendid 
eyes flashing atormily. 

“ Have I not said that I will uot have a hair of 
his head injured? I tell you that if harm comes 
to him you shal] pay for it with your life, aud you 
know that] always keep my word.” 

“Very well, then, you must direvt operations 
ourself, What do you propose doing with 
Haine ¢” 

“ Keeping her here until her will is sufficientiy 
under my control for me to exact implicit obe- 
dieace from her, Then I shall discover the con- 
tents of the letter she burned, and after that 
we will loge no time in paying a visit to the 
vaults,” 

“ With her ?’’ he asked, significantly. 

“ Most probably,” she replied, turaiog away as 
if to intimate that the conversation was at an 
exd, “I willgo up to her sgain, [6 will not do 
to leave her too much alone juat now.” 


wild animal that knows itself trapped. The mo- 
—_ she entered the young girl turned upon 
er, 

_“Why have you locked me in—is it to make 
me understand that I am a prisoner {"” 

Before replying Heera took ber hands and held 
them in a firm, and yet gentle clasp, while she 
fixed her dark eyes on her compunion’s blue ones, 

“ No,” ehe said in low musical tones that exer- 
cised a curiously soothing effect on Elaine’s over- 
wrought nerves, “I do not wish you to regard 
yourself in the light of a prisoner, though for cer- 


tain reasons of my own I do not intend that you | 


should return to the Castle just yet. You have 
had a very great shock, and it will be some time 
before your nervous system recovers from it. I 
know a little of medicine, and I intend keeping 
ac bgp my care until you are fully restored to 

th, Meanwhile you may have whatever books 
you like to read, or if you profer working o: 
painting I will provide materiaisfor you. I shall 
also let you take exercise in the garden, but only 
on condition that you give me your word you 
will neither attempt to escape nor make any 
— likely to attract attention from the out- 
r e,” 





' 
, hatred more rancorou 
She found Elaine pacing the room like some 








* But ab least you will tell me where J ar 3" 
Elaine murmured, bewilderediy- 

“TI will tell you nothing more at present, S& 
down in that chair over there, and J wil? make 
music for you.” 

Mechanicaliy the young girl did as she was 
told, and Heera took upa curiously-shaped instr 
ment that lay in a corner of the room-~soxzne- 
thing between a lu‘e and 4 guitar--aad seating 
herself opposite, began to sing 

The words were Hindostance, which, of course 
Elaine did not understand ; but something int 
wild harmony of the music, something im the 
deep rich music of the voice, touched her slimes 
to tears, and roade her, for the moment at ! 


h 


lanst, 
forget the miserable uncertainty of her pori‘iov 
The song sounded to her like the lanent of » joes 
soul for a joy that has vanished for ever, 

As it died away In a long, quivering chor: 
Heera let the lute fall, and her beautiful inc 
drooped forward a little as if she, too, were 
touched by her own music. 

A minute later her eyes swept Elaine's fice 
and en expression of satisfaction lit thew as sh: 
observed the effect of her song on he 
Sho picked up the lute once mere, 2u° strack 
few chords cf quite different quality. I then 
Elaine fancied she could trace the musical bubble 
of a brook dancing and singing round the great 
rocky boulders that lay in its path, then’ thert 
came the rustling of the leaves, the singing of 
the birds, the buzzing of insects : in a word the 
sylvan life of the forest when the sua is high 
and his beams pierce the close network of ti 
boughs, and lie in arrowy points of light on th 
velvet moss below. 

Elaine covld see the delicious greennees of the 
sun-shot leaves ; she could feel the cool repose of 
the fern-clad banks between which the streau 
wandered like molten silver; the slumbrous hea: 
of the noontide pervaded her senses, moking be: 
eyelids droop in languorous fatigue. A fev 
seconds later she slepb as lightly and gently as > 
tired cbild 

Heera rose and stood over her, studying the 
fair face with a passionate intentnasa, tow fair 
it was! The azure veins showed below the deli 
cate skin almost too plainly, the clearly-cut nestri! 
was caintily pink, the rounded chin with a din)! 
cleaving the middle might have been thas ov! 
Psyche herself, and the heavy fringes of thi 
lasbes were slmost as rich and dark as Heers 
own, 

From Elaine's face Heera’s eyes wandered tc 
mirror opposite, which reflecied her own, Beau 
tiful as tt undoubtedly was it did not show t 
advautage before the lily fairness of Elaine, anc 
this its owuer Intuitively felt. When her gaxt 
once more came back to Mlaine there was 4 
jealous gleara of hatred in it that would have > 
inade an onlooker—had there been one—-wone 
whether the young girl had not changed a er 

iptor for one yet more cruel, 

There is no enemy more bitter, there ke 2 
than than that of 
woman scorned for her euccessful riva! 


Viatewner 


SHAPTER XVIL. 


THE RANZE'S CUFFIN. 


Exainz seemed to lose count of the time tha» 
ensued. Day followed day, and night nigh’ 
without her being conscions of how they want 
Once or twice ber own apathy was borne ups 
her and she was startled by it, but the senaatio: 
did not last long—the presence of Heera, whe 
was pretty conetantly with her, put it to Righs, 
The hours seetned to go by ina sort of waking 
dream that was not unpleasant; or rather would 
not have been unpleasant but for some wnder 
current of feeling deep down beiow the surface 
which made her uneasily conscious now anc 
again that there was something wrong in ber 
life. > 

Little by little the mamory of her past and itv 
manifold anxieties faded away, and even the 
future lardly appeared to concern her. It seemed 


{ such a long time ago since she was wandering 


amongst her roves in the Castle varden, or listen 
ing to the nightingsles by her over's side on the» 
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at have ye sen some other life 


nde i to lull her into furget- 
er room was always heavy 
Fastern pert fume, the light 
ftness ; Heera would never 
COLD} anion -to speak of un- 
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ry day the lder woman savg sweetly 
othing eongs that were a sort of lullaby; and 
imes she would eit for an hour together 
iue’s hands in hers, looking intently into 
until the younger girl would sink iuto a 
trance, in which, while she was yet per- 
of everything that went on around 
her, her senses seemed suspended in a vacuum 
that ueually ended in sleep. 

Occasionally she was permitted to walk in the 
varcea, but Heera was always with her, and in- 
variably took her orm as if to provide against any 
possible attcimpt at escape. 

And eo the time went on, with nothing to 
mk its Aight until one evening, after retiring 
to rest, Elaine was aroused by Heera who, without 
yfiering any explanation, assisted her to dress, 
and pr ee ie 4 to wrap ‘round her a large dark 
cloak with a hood which she pulled well over her 
head and face, 

“Where are we going?" whispered the girl, 
vho had submitted unmurmuringly to these pre- 


Lravions, 


kind of 


ectly awure 


, 


Instead of answering Heera stood immediately 
is front of her gazing into her face, 
“ Clove your eyes and do not opea them until 
L give you permission,” she said, peremptorily, 
and without a word of remonstrance Elaine 
obeyed. fterwards her only remembrance of 
he walk that followed waa feeling the damp- 
blow upon her brow, and hearing the 
g of leaves above her head, and the crack- 
ing of twigs | bene “ath her feet. 
if lt Ther hand, arn guides her foot 
re oug! 1 the lant atio 
ered a little ruine summer. house, built 
ft a classic tem} ple, but now falling 
v8 Gecay 
was ab a distauce Re: 
f a mile from the Castle, and commu 
h the v oe a subt erranean pas- 
Hilliard, that aks to the plans he bad 
muniment room, had been able to 


cathii 


about a 


sage wl 
found i 


ad also been able to leave 
» even when Carew and Raven were 
ing watch, without being seen by either, and 
was in the same way he had brought Elaine, 
2eouscious as she then was, to the Rookery. 
Teora was provided with a lantern, which she 
carried in one hand, while her other grasped the 
id Gvgers of her companion, who walked like 
ambulist, turning neither to right nor 
but following implicitly every movement 


. 


By these means ha } 


boautiful lips were seb and stera, in 

nouldered a deop fire of resolution, 
:on the eve of the grand coup to 

her preparations had been tending 
1 everything depended on w he 

ou iccesefully or not, 

» had already established a mes- 

on Elaine, which gave her a cer- 

of control over the git 
urpose she had yet to prove 

md 4 s znger girl was in complete 
undings, sud when t 

t where Elaine had fc 

iliard thev found the secre- 

He looked anxiously fron 


li weil?’ he asked, in Hindostanee, an 
he same language Heera replied, 
believe and hop 
mome, Iwant both handa free.” 
He obeyed, and then she made a few ewift 
front of Elaine. it was noticeable that 
ehs did so her own face becams very pale 
and assumed the expression of one who is strain 
ing herself in au immence physical aeasrgll 
‘Open your eyes ond tell me what you 
eho eald, presently, and in English, Her tones 
sre low and authoritative, 


ny lantern fre 


MASHGS 10 


aud were imme- 


a < 9 





diately obeyed by Hiaine, whose heavy white 
lids slowly lifted, 

*T see the rv ating place of the dead.” 

* Nothing else }’ 

A sort of bewilderment appeared in the young 

girl’s demeanour, She put out her arma, and 

a like one who fs in the dark, and ‘wher 
her words finally came, they were slow and 
falt orn 

“I see dry bones and mouldering shrouds. I 
see faces with eyeloss sockets, I see corruption 
and mortality. Leb me close my eyes, let me 
ahut it out—it is too terrible |” 

She ended with o shudder, 
Heera made a few more passes which seemed to 
have the effect of soothing her. Hilliard re- 
mained a passive, but eagerly interested spec 
tator during this scene, following Heera’s every 
movement with his eyes, bub making no attempt 
to ald her, 

She seemed slightly at a loss after that last 
outburst of Elaine’s, and remained for a few 
tuinutes apparently in deep thought. Finally, 
however, she took the girl’s hand, and Jed ber 
slowly forward-—past the mouldering coflics of 
centuries ago, to where, ou ledges, reposed those 
atone ones that Elaine had noticed on her first 
visit to the vaulte. 

“ Read the inscriptiqns,” she said, tranchantly, 
and Elaine at once recited the latin epitaphs, 
which, a¢ she did not understand the language, 
Hilliard had to translate to Heera, They epite- 
mised the virtues of dead und gone monks— 
saintly abbots, self-denying friars, to an account 
of whose good deeds Heera listened impatiently 
enough. 

"Look !"' she said, interrupting imperiously. 
“See if you cannot find the living fires of dia- 
monde amidst this dead devolation and decay— 
let your sight pierce through the materialistic 
barriers that surround you, and penetrate the 


b- | wy atery of the sacred jewels,” 
At the end of it | 


Once mors that troubled look of bewilder- 
menb came over Hlaine’s face, and her arms 
groped blindly as they had done before. Then 
she stood very still, in the attitude of one who 
listens intently, and afterwards moved slowly 


; forward until she stood under a carved arch in 


the wall. Here she paused, and passed her hand 
across her brow as if she would clear away some 
perplexing thought, 

It was a strange scene; the damp, noisome 
vault, with its armies of spiders and eerie-look- 
ing bats hanging head downwards from the roof, 
ita mouldering coffins, and horrible reminders of 
decaying mortality, its darknoss only illumined 


| by the feeble rays of the lantern, which cast a 


circle of light, and left everything outside its 
radius in blackest shadow, and last of all, the 
three people who stood within the circle, two of 
them pale and anxious, with all their attention 
concentrated on the third, whose every move- 
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ment was iraught with so tremendous an interesd 


| for them. 


Very slowly, and apparently with dificulty, 
her next words were spoken. 

“I see—I see-—light. I know not what it i 
or whence it comes, but it is there—within’’—- 
pointing as she spoke to the panel. 

Soth Hilliard and Heera pressed forward and 
carefully examined the pane], which was flush 
with the wali, and seemed to bea portion of it, 

Bat on closer examination they were able to 
he carving at least was much newer than 
the masonry, and when Hilliard struck ib with a 

of stone it gave back an echoing sound that 
2 convinced him it must be hollow, 

"Ab last—at last !” he exclaimed, in deepening 

itemen?, aud with @ sort of frenzy he attacked 

ane 4 gi g to pul lit forward, pueh it bys 
and even to loosen it from t the rest of the 
put without success, 


the perspiration pouring down his brow. 


**Go to work more eyeternatically ; you will | 
Heer % said, with a | gone brought about.a relapse, and he was carried 

* most prot: ably | 
is likely enough the | for some days in a delirious condition, his life 
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part yet. I will soon end this 
aupense,” 

He was as good as his words, and presently 
the panel slipped down into a groove that had 
evidently been conatructed to receive it, and 
there was revealed to the searchers a sufficiently 
startling spectacle, 

The opening in the wall was about eight or 
nine feet long by five feeh wide; it contained a 
coffin of some highly scented wood, beautifully 
carved and ornamented, and rendered visible by 
two large pieces of phosphorescent stone placed 
one at the head, and one at the foot. 

This light was so strong thah the words of the 
inscription stood out with perfect distinctoess, 


* Elaine, wife of Richard Wyndelift.” 


Heera pressed her hand against ‘her heart to 
still its beating. She instinctively knew that 
her search was at an end; and success would 
crown it, 

A hasty glance at Hilliard showed her that he 
shared her excitement, while Elaine stood, white 
and still as a statue, but without the slightest 
trace of interest on her colourless features, - She 
did not even seem to be aware of what was going 
on under her eyes ; she was like one in a dream, 
andonly woke to consciousness when directly 
addressed by Heera. 

“You muat get the lid off the coffia,” said the 
latter in a whisper, and Hilliard, to whom she 
spoke, nodded @ quick assent, and lost no time in 
beginning his ghastly task, which proved to be e 
somewhat difficult one, 

Neverthelees, before very long he had com- 
pleted it, and ashe placed the lid on the floor of 
the vauld, and snatched up the lantern which he 
held above his head, Heera peered over his 
shoulder to see what his efforts had revealed. 

A low cry broke from her lips at the sight 
that greeted her—atd indeed It was sufficiently 
strange to compel surprise. No horrible skeleton 
lay withiu, no unsightly reminder of the “ dust 
and ashes” to which we must all one day come, 

Robed in rich white satin, as spotless now as 
it had been half a century ago, with her hands 
clasped on her bosom, lay a moat besutiful 
woman in tle prime of life, who from the peace- 
ful expression of her featuree might have been 
merely sleeping. 

The flueh of health was on her cheoks, the 
roxy hue of life in her lips; and on her brow, 
clasped round her throat, her arms, her waist, 
flashed the splendour of jewels whose magnifi- 
cence was like nothing but stories one has read 
of the Arabian Nights—jewels that might well 
have been paid as a king’s ransom, 

Tt almost seemed as if a galaxy of stars had 
been suddenly dropped into the darkness and 
gloom of that underground vault. 

* Verily it is the Ranee!” murmured Heera 
in her native tongue, gazing in transfixed rapture 
at the fridescent gleams of the gems, from which 

he lantern drew a myriad dazzling rays, 

Hilliard, breathless with excitement, pushed. 
her unceremonious!y on one side 

“Jt is indeed the Ranee, but where is the 
sacred stone—the ruby that holds the wisdom 
and power of Bramah iu its heart 1” he muttered, 
and with sacrilegious hands he began to lift 
the white garments of the dead woman, and to 
uncover her throat, round which the diamonds, 
in their barbaric silver settings, were clasped. 
Suddenly he fell on his knees and ‘covered hia 





79 resisted all his efforts, and at lasi he desisted | 


me,” he returned, ‘‘T 
spent many hours already sounding the 
rearch of hiding-placea, but I had uot 


face with his hands, 

| Tt is there—I have seen {t--the mystic 
| jewel for whose sake my fathers have fought 
and died {” 


} 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
| FLOWN | 


Tize shock and excitement Carew had uniler- 


back unconscious to his bed, where he remained 


almost despaired of. If his constitution ‘bad not 
been of iron it is certain he must have suc- 
cumbed ; and as it was, even, when the dan 
was over, his weakness was very great, and 
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doctor eaid he must take the utmost care: of 
himself, 

Lady Alma implored him with tears in her 
eyes not to run any more risks, 

“ You are all I have left to care for,” she said, 
‘and for my sake, if not for your own, I hope 
you will be cautions,” 

He preased her hand, and a curious expression 
came in his e 

“J intend being very cautious indeed, my dear 
aunt, I have a pur in view, and until I 
have achieved it I shall not know a moment's 
peace. But that purpose will demand all my 
strength of ofind as well as of body, so I 
‘have a double motive for obeying the doctor's 
injunctions.” 

What was the nature of his purpose he did 
nob see fit to divulge, and Lady Alma feared to 
agitate him by asking. 

In answer to his questions she told him thab 
“\aine’s funeral had taken place some days ago. 
She had been ‘buried in the village churchyard 
under a weeping willow to which she had once, 
when walking through the churchyard with her 
father, pointed, saying she should like wher. she 
lied to lie beneath its shadow, 

Sir Richard had smiled then, and told her 
there was little chance of hia ever exercising any 
diacretion regarding her burial-place; but he 
liked to think now that he was able to carry out 
the slightest wish she had ever expressed. 

His grief was silent, but it was none the less 
intense, and showed itself more especially in his 
total lack of interest in all his former avocations, 
‘Even his book ceased to interest him, and he had 
told his secretary that there was no chance of 
hia ever desiring to finish 1b ; whereupon Hilliard 
announced his intention of leaving the Castle ; 
and indeed, now that his occupation had gone, 
there seemed little use in his remaining. So he 
had departed without giving the slightest hint 
of his future movements or whereabouts, 

This was the news that was told to Gerard 
when he was convalescent. The first person he 
desired to see was Raven, who was ushered into 
hia room one gloomy afternoon looking dejected, 
if not crestfallen, 

“Sorry to see you like this, sir,” he observed, 
sympathetically, for the invalid was stretched 
out 02 @ cane couch with a fur rug thrown over 
his knees,“ You’va bad a baddish turn.” 

"T have; but, thank goodness, it’s over now. 
In a few days I shall fee} quite myself. again, I 
ope, Meanwhile, I want you to tell me all that 
has bappened since I waa fire taken iil, Of 

ourse 1 know something of certain events, but 
wish my knowledge to be as full and complete 
as possible, Take a seat,” indicating a chair 
opposite, on which Raven sat down, twirling hia 
soft hat round add round in his hands, and 
not quite relishing the position, for the story he 
had to tell was one of failure, and he was no 
fonder than other people of confessing himseli 
‘beaten, 

However, he narrated it honestly enough, tell- 
ing how, on the night preceding Carew’s illness, 
ing had received an anonymous letter, which he 
handed for Gerard to see. It ran thus, 

“The writer of this cau give you valuable in- 
formation concerning Miss Wyndclifi, and ts 
willing to do so if it is made worth his while. 
He will be at the cross roads, on the London 

ad, this evening at nine o'clock, wearing a 
black suit with » yellow rose in his button-hole ; 
but it is useless for you to keep the appointment 
unless you are prepared to hand him fifty pounds 
io suvereigns, and to undertake that no future 
proceedings shall be taken againet him, If you 
agree to this, light a match and-‘wave a white 
haudkerchief three times out of the carriage- 
window, as the 8,30 train from Wyndeliff passes 
acrour the bridge near the cross roads, and this 
will be taken as a signal that you accept the con- 
ditions, If this signal is not made you will find 
no one waiting you at the cross roads ; and re- 
member it és necessary for you to come yourself, 
A substitute will hot do.” 

“The note puzzled me,” observed Raven, who 
watched Carew closely while he read ft; "I 
found it lying on the floor in my bedroom, 
wrapped round a atone, ag if it had been thrown 
ta through the open window. My first impulee 





was to show it to you, but you were out, and I 
had no time to lose, so I decided to keep the 
appointment, and hurried to the station to catch 
the eight-thirty train. When it got to the 
bridge near the cross roads [ struck a match, 
and held it out of the window, and then waved 
my handkerchief. But, as ill-luck would have it, 
& gust of wind caught the handkerchief and 
whirled it away, so I waa not able to complete 
the signal. When I got to the reudezvous, I 
found no one there, Of course there is the 
chance that the writer of the letter may have 
though’ from my not waving the handkerchief 
three times that [ was unwilling to comply with 
his conditions, or on the other hand, it may have 
been a hoax from beginning to end. That is a 
point I can’t decide, Anyhow, I remained ab 
the cross roads for over an hour, hoping the man 
would come, and when I returned everybody in 
the Castle had gone to bed. The next morning 
I learned you were dangerously ill, aud I was 
nob allowed to ges you. However, I carefull 

kept the letter, thinking it might after all, 
prove something of a clue,” 

“To may prove so, even yet,” Carew muttered 
through his set teeth. “I will keep it in my 
possession if you do neb mind. T have discovered 
one fact already fn connection with it.’ 

** And what is that, sir?” 

That it was not written by an European. 
The formation of the letters tell me s0 much, 
Now go on with your narrative.” 

“Well, air, on the very next day news was 
brought by a woodcutter that the young lady’s 
body was lying at the foot of High Cliff quarry— 

‘ou know the place, sir, it is about a wile aud a 
f away from here?” 

“T know it, but I thoughta search was made 
there when we first heard of Mies Wyndcliff's 
disappearance,” 

"So ib waa, but not avery careful one, because 
we thought it impossible she could have walked 
so far away from home without being seen by 
some one, However, on hearing what the wood- 
outter said, I at once went over to the quarry 
taking Miss Wyndcliff's maid with me, and there, 
sure enough, | found the body, lying on a ledge 
of rock about twelve feet from the bottom, 

“There was & bruise on the temple, and that 
was the only mark I could find, Otherwise the 
expression of the features was peaceful enough, 
though they were a good deal discoloured. 
However, they were quite easily recognizable, 
and the maid at once identified her mistress, 
both by her face, and her clothes, which were 
those Wyndecliff had worn on the morning 
she quitted' the Castle. I think that is all [ 
have to tell you, air. Of course, after that, ib 
was little uce going on with my inquiries, since 
it seemed clear that the young lady must have 
gone as far ac the quarries fora walk, and then 
fallen over. Tho reason we did not see hor when 
we made our first search seems to have been 
becouse the bough of a tree which had broken 
off in the storm we had a little while agce had 
fallen on the body, and concealed it from view, 
until a heavier gust of wind than usual had lifted 
it. We found the bough at the bottom of the 
quarry below. Have you any instructions to 
give me?” added Raven, after a slight pause, 
duriog which Gerard seemed to have fallen into 
a reverie, from which he roused himself with an 
effort. 

“None, you have done your utmost, and I 
thank you,” he said, holding out an envelope 
which contained a cheque for a very substantial 
amount. “Tis is a slight acknowledgment of 
my gratitude. If I have need of your services in 
future (I will send for you. At present, as you 
say, there is nothing to be done.” 

Raven expressed his thanks and departed, 
while Gecad. sat in the same attitude, staring 
at the anonymous leitor which was spread open 
on the table before him. Of course it might 
have been a hoax altogether, and if Elaine had 
really fallen from the cliff and killed herself that 
was doubtless its proper explanation ; but Carew 
did not believe this to have been the cage, There 
was no doubt the body he had seen in Elaine's 
boudoir on the afternoon of his relapse was that 
ofa dead person, but he still stuck to his im- 
pression that it, was nog that of his beautiful 





fiancée. He confessed this idea of his was wild 
and far-fetched enough ov the face of !i, and was 
likely to be pooh-poched by common sense 
people, among whom his aunt must ba counted, 
but he clung to it notwithstanding. _ 

It is true that he had only bad a momentary 
glimpse of the coffined face, and it was also true 

is state of mind was not conducive to a san< 
judgment—-he had pasecd from delirium to 
delirium, and if he told his opinion to the: world 
the world would probably pronounce him mad. 
And yet his faith that Elaine was still alive wae 
strong enough to make him resolve to go on with 
his quest, and never resd until he had placed it 
beyond all possibility of doubt, 

He believed the anonymous letter was not 
written for the mere ‘purpose of a trick, bus 
because the writer wished to make sure of 
Raven's absence from the Castle at a given tine 
--and, ag it happened, it was at the precise time 
that Gerard himself was atthe Rookery. This 
coincidence could hardly have been accidental, 
and it directed his suspicions towards Heera— 
who, he now knew, wasin some mysterious way, 
connected with Hilliard, 

The writing was not the secretary's, and {he 
ae was certainly that of an Asiatic—in his 

rt Gerard felt convinced that Heera’s hand 
had traced ft. He recalled how she had been 
outside the Castle on the previous night looking 
up at his window, and how Hilliard had directed 
his attention to her. Ina luring bim éway from 
the viclnity of the Castle she had no doubt acted ip 
accordance with a pre-arranged plan, and in 
pursuance of it she had made him promise to 
come to the Rookery the next evening. Yes, she 
and Hilliard between them had completely 
fooled both him and the detective. Gorard 
gnashed hig teeth with rage as this conviction 
forced i{evif upon him. 

As soon as he could he. lefi the Castle, and 
made his way to the Rookery, determined to 
wring the truth from Heera. It would be a 
difficult task, he knew, for she was evidently a 
clever woman, quite well able to hold her own, 
but she lsboured under one diradvantage—she 
was in love, and for the sake of love even the 
cleverest of her sex have been known to blunder } 

The same air of solitude and desertion hung 
over the Rookery, whose chimneys were more 
visible now by reason of the leaflessness of the 
trees surrounding the buildings. Gerard noticed 
with some surprie that no emoke issued from 
them, and then remembered that the house 
had been lighted by electricity, 

He pulled three times at the hanging bell, 
which Heera had told him would prove an 
“open sesame,” but this time no answer was 
returned to his summons, Impenetrable silence 
met him, end at length, he made up his mind to 
scale the wall, as he had done once before. He 
was nod so strong now as he had been then, and 
the task was more difficult; nevertheless he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it, and presently found 
bimself in the garden, which looked more of a 
wilderness than ever, with its leaf-strewn paths 
aud long rank grass. The house, too, had a 
more deserted air, and when the young man 
approached the door he found it locked and 
barred on the inside, 

To all appesrance tho_place was tenantiessa, 

For a moment or two Gerard was at a loss, 
and remained gazing up at the melancholy- 
looking facade, uncertain what to do, Then he 
went round to the back and procured a ladder, 
which he had noticed lying on the grass, and 
which he reared against the front wali, The 
upper windows he had observed were shutter- 
lesz, and only fastened by a hasp, which, after 
breaking a pane of glass, he wae easily able to 
force, In another few minutes he stood inside, 

The room waa empty. and quile destitute of 
furniture, 

With impatient haste he madea tour of the 
other apartments, and the reault was the same. 
The rich carpets, hangings and mirrors had ali 
disappeared, leaving walls from which the paper 
hung in strips, discoloured ceilings, damaged 
mouldings.. Ali the splendour and luxury that. 
dazzled the eenses the last time he came here 
had vanished like fairy gold, Gerard might well 
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‘‘y7 18, INDEBD, THR RANKS, BUT WHERE IS THE SACRED STONB!”’ BILLIARD MUTTERED, 


rub his eyes and wonder whether he had been 
dreaming 
le was terribly disappointed. Ali his hopes 
hac centred on this meeting with Heera, who 
ence more had matched her wits against his, and 
seored a victory 
A mutta urse rose to his lips as he wan- 
‘red through the deserted rooms. His eyes 
meanwhile roved searchingly about on the alert 
for any sign that might give him a clue, but care 


© remove any such sign, and it was not until he 
went upstairs, and once again entered the room 
whose window he had forced that his attention 
was caught by a ecrap of paper lying in the fire- 

mA e 

He picked it up and examined it eagerly. It 
proved to be merely a bit ofa French newspaper, 
but twined around {t were a few long golden 
hairs of a peculiarly silken quality. 

Gerard’s colour changed as he took them to 
the Light in order to examine them better. Yes, 
there could be no question about it, they were 
Elaine's bairs | 

tie atood still for some little time, his eyes 
fixed ov whose bright gold threads, while he 
vainly tried to pierce the mystery of their being 
nere 

Then he put them carefully away in his pocket- 
book and, with renewed energy, began a fresh 
vearch through the house, commencing ab the 
attics and finishing in the basement, 

Down in the cellors he came upon a large 
closet or cupboard which, from its position, 
might easily have passed unnoticed. It was 
padiocked, but with a small file he contrived to 
break the lock, wondering rather hopelessly the 
while whether he was not wasting his time, 
Events proved this not to be the case, ‘The 

loset contained a lacge canvas, wrapped round 
with black velvet, a tripod, and various instru- 
mente bearing upon astrology, all of which Gerard 
carted out into the light before he unwrap 

he picture, whizh proved to be a life-sized por- 
trait of a fair young girl lying on a couch, with 








her hands clasped over her breast, and » quantity 
of flowers scattered around her—none other than 
Elaine herself, 

And yet, when he knelt down befure it and 
scrutinised every line, Gerard saw that it was 


not Elaine after all. The features were indeed 
those of his lost love, but the expression was 
different and the hair was several shades darker. 
At a distance it might readily have been mis- 


| taken for her, but the eyes of love are keen, and 
eemed to have been taken by the former tepante | 


Gerard instinctively knew that he was gazing at 
the portrait of Sir Richard Wyndcliff's mother— 
the lady who had married an Indian rejah fer 
her first husband, and whose jewels had so 
mysteriously disappeared after Ler death. 

But this was not the only discovery the young 
man made. The black velvet that had been 
wrapped round the canvas was embroidered 
over with signs of the Zodiac in silver which 
struck him as being strangely familiar ; and 
when he looked at the tripod a solution of the 
mystery flashed across him. He bad seen all 
these things before in Paris when his friend 
Leslie had taken him to the rooms of the 
Egyptian sorcerees who had shown him the 
vision of Elaine that had impressed him so 
deeply. 

The mystery was a mystery no longer, for it 
was quite certain that the figure he had mistaken 
for Elaine was this very picture of the Ranee 
now before him. 

Doubtless there had been an arrangement of 
mirrors which had made the illusion seem more 
real, and in his excitement and the half-light he 
had fancied he beheld the form of an actual 
woman, 

Gerard was dumbfoundered at the light that 
suddenly broke upon him without, bowever 
giving him the key to the real situation, 

He cast his back to that scene in the 
Paris salon, trying to recall every detail, even to 
the figure and voice of the sorceress herself—the 
tall, majestic womau with the yashmak over her 
face. 
Suddenly he started violently, for the tones of 





her voice reminded him of those of another 
—a man whose eyes, when he first met him, 
seemed oddly familiar, 

It was Hilliard himself—Hilliard who had 
maequeraded under the guise of an Egyptian 
woman, and who had used this very picture as 
a means of furthering his deception ! 

Gerard leaned against the wall for support— 
great drops of perspiration starting from his. 
brow as this conviction was forced upon him. He 
saw bere some far-reaching plot which, centring 
round the Wyndcliff family, had culminated in 
the dicappearance, if not the death, of Elaine, 
For the furtherance of that plot Hilllard had 
come from India to England, and had disguised 
himself as a secretary, while Heera took up her 
abode at the ruined old Rookery 20 as to be in 
constant communication with him, And Carew 
intuitively felt that whatever their design might 
have been it had ended in success, 

At least,” he cried aloud in his agitation, “if 
I cannot bring wy poor Elaine back to life I can 
take vengeance on her murderers, and to that 
purpose I swear to consecrate myself !” 

The words bad hardly passed his lips before 
there came a loud and impatient knocking at the 
frond door, which died away {in hollow echoes 
through the empty passages. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue village of Vienholz, near Brienz, in the 
Bernese Oberland, has been partly destroyed by 
subsidence and landslips, caused by natural 
springs. ‘The inhabitants have been compelled 
to desert the place entirely. 

Tee modern chark is deteriorating, In ages 
gone by there were ferocious sharks, such as 
would make a mouthful of you without blinking, 
70ft. in length. Plenty of their teeth have been 
tound which are 5in. long, whereas the biggest of 
the teeth belonging to sharks that exist at the 
present day are J4*u, long. 
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A GREY DAWN. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Penuars no bride’s home-coming had ever 
been stranger than that of Doris Gordon. A 
week before she had not the very faintest idea 
of marrying Andrew ; a week before she had been 
listening to the proposal of the man she loved, 
and whose suit she rejected only because she uid 
not believe he cared for her enough to bear the 
disgrace which might follow him for her sake, if 
indeed there were a slur on her parentage, and 
aleo because her foster-elster regarded Lionel a- 
her own lover, 

That was past and done with ; a turned-down 
page in Doris’s life before she met Andrew at 
Brighton, She had no regrets for Sir Lionel 
Maxwell; indeed her strongeat feelings as she 
drove up to Cedar Lodge at Andrew's side were a 
deep gratitude to her husband and a strange 
nervous dread of the new unknown life which lay 
before her, 

Andrew was unusually silent ; certainly a four- 
wheeled cab is not the best place for conversation, 
bat the young doctor was troubled ; be did — 
regret his marriage; given the opportunity, 
would not have AR the step which bound 
him to Doris, but he did really fear his sister's 
scorn if she discovered that he had married not 
only a penniless girl but one whove whole parent- 
age was involved in mystery. 

“You will remember,” he said, gently, as they 
came in sight of the house, “ Agnes believes you 
to be Major Ward’s daughter and Marjory’s eister, 
there will be no need to undeceive her.” 

“I will remember,” said the girl-wife thought- 
fully; then she added, timidly, “ Ob, Andrew, 
I hope that I shall satisfy you and make you 
happy.” ‘ 

“T am not afraid, little one,” he answered, 
gently ; and then the cab stopped before her new 
home, 

There are some houses whose very aepect seems 





“YoU HAVE BEEN SO KIND,” DORIS SAID, GENTLY; "I SHOULD LIKE TO TRUST YOU,” 


to welcome one as soon as the front-door is 
opened; there are others again which give a 
stranger a chill sénse of desolation, making them 
fee! themselves unwanted intruders ; Cedar Lodge 
belonged to the latter class, Doris positively 
shuddered as she looked at the cold, gloomy hall. 
You could have seen, your face in the mahogany 
table and chairs ; the gas globe was dazzling in 
its brightness, but there was nothing homelike or 
attractive for the eye to rest upon ; everything 
was prim, correct and proper, You could as 
soon have imagined a miracle taking place as have 
pictured that hall echoing with merry voices or a 
tribe of laughing children running down the 
stairs. 

The maid-servant was prim and severe, too ; 
she knew just what her duty was; she bestowed 
no inquisitive glances on the young wife ; spoke 
no word of homely welcome. She flung open 
the door of the drawing-room and announced, — 

* Dr. and Mra, Gordon!” then she retired to 
her own premises, 

Agnes came forward to receive her new sister- 
in-law, and hoped she was not too tired, She 
made a peck at the girl’s cheek, which might 
have been meant for a kiss, and then proceeded 
to give her brother various details respecting his 
patients, just ay though Doris were not present. 
Meaawhile the young wife cast her eyes round 
the roora, and wondered if she could ever hope to 
feel at home there. 

It wasa hideous apartment to anyone possessed 
of artistic taste, though to Agnes Gordon it seemed 
a very handsome and suitable reception-room for 
a etruggling professional man, 

Between desire to spend as little money aa 
possible and to have really substantial furniture 
which would lest for years, Agnes had accom- 
plished as gloomy an apartment as could have 


been — 

It was large and lofty; it oe gr iwo falr- 
sized windows, and might have been made a 
pleasant family sitting-room. Under Agnes’s 
auspices it rejoiced in a dull brown paper with 
large fluwers of a@ atill deeper shade; a three- 





light gaselier in bronze of a heavy cumbersome 
pattern ; the carpet—of Brussele—wasa in brilliant 
shades of red and green; it had in fact been 
bought second-hand, a bargain, through the 
pages of the Zachange and Mart ; the suite was in 
crimson damask and adorned with sundry anti- 
macassars in white crochet ; the pictures on the 
walls were in the palest of water-colours ; the 
large centre table, polished to a slippery bright- 
ness, was adorned with half-a-dozen handsomely 
bound volumes, which had been awarded Miss 
Gordon as prizes in ber echool-days long ago. 
There was no piano, no writing-table ; so far as 
Doris could perceive there was not the slightess 
provision in the whole room for any occupation, 
intellectual or otherwise, 

She thought of the dear little suuggery in 
Scotland where she and Marjory had spent thei 
afternoons with Aunt Mary at needlework or 
reading aloud, or in half-a-dozen pleasant ways, 
aud then of the spacious elegant drawing-room at 
Riverside, where Mra, Ward had moved as a 
queen among her guests. No, nothing in the 
bride’s past life had prepared her for such a 
room as the best apartment at Cedar Lod 

“ Doris is tired,” said Andrew, kindly, when be 
noticed that his young wife had quite dropped 
out of the conversation; “if you will show her 
the way, Agnes, I daresay she would !'ke to take 
off her things.” 

Agnes held open the door, lighted a candle 
from the hall Jamp by meang of a paper spill, and 
then preceded Doris up the wide old-fashioned 
staircase to a room on the first fivor. 

**T hope you will be comfortable,” she said, 
not unkindly, “ You see the notice was so short 
that I had no time for preparations,” 

She certainly had made none ; nothing in that 
room had been purchased of late years. The 
large four post bed had haugings of dul! blue 
moreen, the other articles of furniture were of 
solid mahogany, of a size utterly nusuited to a 
moderately sized room ina suburbau house ; there 
was nothing bright or pretty, nothing fresh or 
attractive. 
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% When the door closed on Agnes, Doria Gordon 
sat down and sighed as though her very heart 
would break, 

It was all so dull and strange, you see; she felt 
a0 desolate and alone ; Azoes had nover said a 
word of affection or of being glai to see her. 
Doris thought of Marjory’s leving ways, and felt 
she had indeed made a poor exchange of sisters, 

She told herself again and again how good and 
generous Andrew had been, and that she ough! 

be grateful to bim all her days ; but, alas ! 
gratitude is but a very poor substitute for love, 
oad love will not come at our bidding. 

It had geemed so different before her wedding ; 
then she had thought of Andrew Gordon as a 
protector and friend, of his house ae a happy 
refuge from the hard battle of life; now that 
she was his wife by some painful process her 
sight became clearer, she knew she would have 
been wieer to fight her own way in the world, 
however hard thea cooflict proved, at least then 

he would have been free, now for al) time she 
was bound to a man she did not love, 

Che woman who marries " for money ” meaning 
wealth, splendour, and luxury, is to:my mind 
more blameworthy than sue who simply sells her- 
self for a home, and yet the latter has the worst 
of it. 

A round of gaiety and pleasure will deaden 
the aching pain of a loveless marriage for a time, 
but when the trials cf small means, of dulness, 
of trying to make both ends meet baye to be 
faced for a man she does not love, in return for 
the shelter of a roof, food, heat, and raiment to 
put on, a wife’s lot is hard indeed, 

Before Doris had been a week at Cedar Lodge she 
was miserable, so miserable that it aeemed to her 
she could not be more so; but there was to come 
a time when she would look back on that early 
part of her married life as halcyon days com- 
pared to what came after. 

At first Agnes Gordon, though uusympathetic 
(it was not in her nature to be otherwise), was 
not unkind, She talked to Doris of such trifles 
as occurred to her in the many hours when they 
aab together over their sewing, or she would take 
her for long walks to the pleasant open country 
near Clapham which the hand of the speculative 
builder has not yet destroyed. 

There were pretty green spaces etfll remaiaing 
on Wandsworth Common, and out towards 
Tooting, and though Agnos for hor part thought 
long walke great waste of time, she sacrificed 
herself to her slster-in-law loyally in those early 

lays. 

Then Miss Gordon had always rejoiced in an 

t Home ” day; che knew very few people, but 
she always sat stiffly in the drawing-room from 
three till five on Wednesdays, with a tray of 
ups and saucers before her, and something she 
called teain a big electro teapot, under a hideous 
0k ; the tea was brewed before three and never 
renewed, so that towards the end of the after- 
noon it resembled senna, and Doris quite under- 
stood why late comers always refused to take a 

up 

A dish of sweet biscuits and some thin slices 

bread and butter rolled up into the shape of 
trumpets completed the fare, and Doria often 
wondered what the guests thought of it. 

They were fewand far between, chiefly middle- 
aged spinsters of Agnes’ own standing, and now 

nd egain a grateful mother, who remembering 
the Coctor's aftention to one of her olive branches, 
ame to gee a mark of appreciation 

To one and all Doris was introduced as * my 
brother's wife,” and che always had a fancy that 
Agnes followed ur introduction by a few 
words about “sudden marriage, rather tash,” 
2nd so on, when she wis talking to anyone 
lic ladies were polite to Dorls but rather distant, 
and she did not take to any of them, though 
Agnes duly escorted her to their houves to return 

heir visits, 
t when young Mrs. Gordon 
x weeks and the days begs 

i the first break came in i 

» Agnes went to pay a visit to an old aunt 
from whom ele had expectations, and the 
Jistance being considerable she was to be absent 
two nighte. 

Doris had never 
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what difference her sister-in-law’s absence would 
make in her own lot ; but when Andrew came in 
to lunch (and he waa punctual for a wonder) it 
came on her with arush that it was pleasavt to 
have him all to herself for once, and that the 
novelty of taking the head of her own table was 
quite delightful. 

Dr. Gordon smiled kindly at her. 

‘Well, little girl, are you very duli all 
alone ?” 

It was on her tongue to tell him that she was 
always dull; but she kept back the words by an 
effort, and answered, cheerfully,— 

“Tam very glad you have come home.” 

"It’s dull for a young thing like you,” he said, 
gently. “ Doris, you look paler and thinner than 
when I brought you here. I hope you are not 
fretting after Marjory?” 

It was @ relief to hear the name after so long. 
Doris never mentioned her foster-sister to Agnes, 
How could she when Mise Gordon believed firmly 
that Doris was the Major’s own daughter, aud 
invelghed frequently at the neglect her father 
showed her. 

“Tocan't get over missing Marjory,” the girl 
said, simply ; “you see, Andrew, we had never 
been parted before—never in our lives,” { 

“T know,” he went on with his lunch, pro- 
saically ; but his voice was very kind. “I have 
meant to ask you for s long time whether you 
had heard from Riverside }” 

* Never, once.” 

“ And you have written }” 

“T have writtea a dozen times at least.” 

“Then Mrs. Ward must keep back your 
letiters }” 

*T—I suppose 30,” 

‘€T wanted to tell you,” be said, gravely, " that 
Z bave had a letter from Riverside.” 

“Youl” Oh, the glad light which came into 
her eyes, 

“ Andrew, why didn’t you tell me before }” 

“T never seom to have a chance to talk much,” 
he answered, ‘‘avd I had no good news for you, 
so I thought it would keep. As soon as I sup- 
posed Major Ward would have returned from his 
brother’s funeral £ wrote to him. I made no 
comment whatever on his wife’s conduct; but I 
told him you were married to ms as svon as pos- 
sible after you left his house, and gave him this 
address. I said that 1 hoped he would allow bis 
daughter to write to you, and that my own inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Merediths might 
serve as a guarantee of my respectability.” 

“Tt was very good of you to write, Andrew ; 
and what did papa—Major Ward, I mean—~ 
reply ¢” 

Gordon hesitated. 

“Tt may pain you; but ft is better for you to 
know the truth. He wrote by returo of post 
that ‘after your conduct he washed his hands of 
you, and should never allow any of his family to 
see you or write to you.’ He added that your 
adoption was a‘ caprice of his first wife,’ and that 
he destred to forget as complelely as possible the 
resulta of her folly.” 

“How cruel! I don’t mind what he says of 
me; but to write that about mother!” 

“I don't suppese, Doris, tha Major had any 
real share in that letter. Oh, yes, I daresay he 
wrote it ; but Mrs. Ward dictated every line,” 

** And I shall never see Marjory again.” 

"Nover’s a long day,” replied her husband, | 
“she is sure to marry before long, and then 


Andrew went on with hie lunch, He was very 
sorry for his wife; but he had not the least idea 
how to comfort her, If he bad crossed to her 
side aud kissed her; if he had whispered that 
she still had him, perhaps the pain a 
would not have been so bard; but Amirew did 
not understand women, 

Ho was vary sorry for Doris; but it was 
exactly what be had expected, and then really she 
must be better off as his wife than as a poor, un- 
wanted dependent at Riverside, 

Doris must pluck up a spirit and forget the 
Wards, When a woman hada husband and a 
house what did she want with mere acquaint- 
anoee 9? 

He forgot that Doris was a nonentity Ip the 


her heart | might nob 
| Walton.” 


busy all day and so tired at night that they had 
never been out together except to chi on 
Sunday evening since she came to Cedar Lodge, 

“You must cheer up, dear,” he said, kindly, as 
he prepared to leave her; “and if I were you I 
don’t think I'd write to Marjory any more, it's 
only making fresh disappoiatmenta for yourself,” 

He was goue, 

Dorisrang the bell forthe things to be removed. 
They had begun fires, and Agues thought it 
wicked extravagance to have a secend burning in 
the drawing-room (except on the At Home day), 
80 she perforce must spend her afternoon in the 
dull back dining-room; not that she minded 
much, aud, at any rate, thera was the relief of 
not having to eit bolt upright on a high-backed 
chair and do needlework. At least, she might 
curl herself up on the sofa with « novel j-but a 
novel was hard to come by, Agnes detested 


fiction, and Dr, Gordon never opened a story 
boo 


k. 

In the end Doris bad to content herself with 
the newspaper, She had stirred the fire into a 
blaze, anc: dragged the eofa rather nearer to fi, 
and was really enjoying her independence, wher 
a loud peal came at the front door bell, = - 

“Someone has mistaken the surgery entrance,” 
decided Doris, but soon the parlour maid 
appeared. 


“Mra. Walton has called, ma’am. Miss 


| Gordon never sees people except on Wednesdays, 


Shall I say you are engaged {’ 

“No, pleasé show her in here,” said Doris, 
wondering if a visitor, ‘all to herself,” would be 
a pleasant novelty. 

There entered a pretty, bright-faced woman, 
perhaps four years Mra, Gordon’s senior, & crea- 
ture whose eyes seemed to reflect her own 
happiness, and whose smile showed kindness 
enough to charm any lonsly heart. In after 
times Doris always compared Mra, Waltca to a 
‘flash of sunshine,” and she was not wrong. 

“ Now, don’t get up. Lam eo pleased to find 
you at home, Shall I tell you a secret, Mrs, 
Gordon} < never come here on Wediesday, 
because [ am frightened to death of Miss 
Gordon’s grave friends, I have wanted to come 
and see you very much, aud I thought I would. 
take my chance to-day.” 

‘To ia very kind of you. Do you live far 

fi ; ” 


0 

“J live next door,” said Mrs, Walton, langh- 
ing. ‘* Miss Gordon does not approve of me. 
She says I'm frivolous, and so—shall I confess 
it !~-when I heard she had gone away for two 
nights I thonght I would come in and make 
friends with you.” 

Doris wondered she had never seen her noxt 
door neighbour; but as the houses were detached, 
and each stood back in a garden, it was really 
not so strange as ib seemed. 

You know Dr, Gordon saved my husband's 
life last winter,” weat on Mrs, Walton, ‘and so 
I think the whole world of him.” 

“ Andrew is very clever,” 

“And he kept his engagement so secret. I 
used to thiok John was his most intimate friend, 
but, if you'll believe mae, we hadn’t an Idea of it 
until he had actually brought you home,” 

Doris could believe it perfectly, but she did 
nob say 80. 

* And now,” went on Mrs, Walton, “I should 
like us to be real irienda you know, not mere 
acquaintances. I am eure Miss Gurdon myst be 
& great deal too old and stiff to be a companion to 
you, and [ am only next door.” 

“J should like us to be friends,’ said Doris, 
eagerly, “only I am very dull and quiet, you 
care abouts my company, Mrs, 


Amy smiled. 

“I'll risk that, Do you know when I heard 
Agnes was to stay on here [ told John I pitied 
you, Why in the world didy’t you make her 
move to a house of her own hefore you came 
home ?” 

*¢ Andrew said she would feel it very much, and 
I did not mind.” 

“You did not mind! Why you must bes 
veritable Griselda, John’s sister fs ever so much 
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her to live with us for anythirg in the world. I 
want my husband to myself.” 

Have you been married long, M:s, Walton?” 

“Long enough to have four babies. We are 
aot aball rich, you know. John is something in 

he city, and my father hed a doven children, so 
he could not give me a sixpence, but we are very 
nappy. I. took the babies down to the old 
Rectory this summer, and mother sald I looked 
as young as ever,” 

‘Y wish I had a mother,” saidf Doris, wist- 

fully. 
Paven't you?” 

“T have no one belonging to mein the world. 
Y was living with an adopted uncle and aunt 
when I first met Andrew. He was assistant to 
my uncle, Mr. Meredith,” 

‘irs, Walton opened her eyes, 

“Do you know Miss Gordon tells everyone you 
nro the daughter of a major in the army, and 
thet you were quite an heiress?” 

Doris looked at the s wistfully. 

“You have been so kM,” she said, gently, 

‘| should like to trust you.” 

“You may trust me perfectly,” said the other 
young wifey “I never betrayed a secret in my 
life ” 


“Th is nob quite a secret, because several 
people know it, I grew up believing I was 
Major Ward’s own child, but when he and his 
aecond wife came home from India I heard the 
truth.” 

din a few words she told her own story, 
winding up with her marriage to Andrew 
jordon. 

Amy Walton wiped her eyes. She was a 
tender-hearted creature, and she felt poor Doris 
had had a very chequered life. 

‘It’s jusb like Dr. Gordon. The very thing 
I should have expected him to do, and he fs eo 
good and true, dear, that you must be happy in 
er — you mean that Miss Gordon tow 
nothing 1” 

“She knows everything—-except that I am not 
Major Ward's daughter. Sometimes I wish we 
vad told her, She. will ask questions about my 
‘father,’ and I know she wonders why I never 
seem to have any money.” 

“Never mind,” said Mra, Walton, gently, "Jt 
will come right some day; only don’t let 
creep in between you and your husband, hile 
you have the doctor's love nothing can harm you 
much,” . 

Aud Doris could not bring herself to confess 
ehe never had had it, that Andrew had married 
her out of pity. 

Still she felt wonderfully cheered after Mra, 


Walton's departure ; she had promised to go. in. 


co tea the next day and be introduced to the 
children and “ John,” and {f Dr. Gordon could 
be persuaded to " drop in” to supper, she was to 
remain for that. 
_“ Yea, she’s & nice little woman,” said Dr, 
Gordon when he heard of Mrs. Walton’s visit ; 
but she’s very young and frivolous; don’t let 
her teach you extravagant ways.” 

It was Agnes’s verdict every word of it, and 
Doris sighed at this proof of how he saw with his 
sister’s eyes, 

Somehow, though Mra, Walton had brought a 
fash of brightness into her life, her words bad 
shown Doris more plainly than anything else that 
Agnes Gordon would be a thorn i her path all 
through her married life, 

{i Agnes only barely tolerated her sister-in-law 
when she believed Doris had brought Andrew a 
fortune and had important family connections 
how would che treat her when she found that 

ndrew’s wife wag pennilese—-a poor little out- 

i whom nobody owned and nobody wanted ? 

_ Doria cried herself to sleep that night as she 
thought over the tangled web of her life's 
istory, 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Marsony's burat of indignant wrath was frutt- 
‘ess ; she might demand angrily of her step- 
mother “what she had done with Dorfs,” but she 
: as powell to force a truthful answer from 

rs, Ward, 


At first that Indy refused to speak on the 
subject at all; then she gave her own version of 
the affair greatly embelliclied, winding up with 
the fact that Doris “had gone off with her lover, 
and she never wished to see either of them 


Marjory to her father. 

* Papa, aurely you won't let Doris’s fate remain 
unknown to us; think of the years when she was 
as your own child, Think how young and help- 
lesa she is, and try to find her,” 

Bat Major Ward, like most weak men, was 
profoundly selfish, Doris had been for some 
time « bone of contention in his family, and he 
was unaffectedly glad thgt she had disappeared, 
for her own fate he cared nothing at all. He 
was & man who hated worry, and poor Doris 
having of late (innocently enough) caused him 
A eh, he was simply thankful to be rid 
0 er. 

"I certainly shall do nothing of the kipd,” he 
answered Marjory. “I consider Doris West has 
treated us with shameful ingratitude ; you must 
be content with knowing she has married the 
man you have heard of.” 

"Do you know that?” asked his daughter, 
sharply ; “who told you ?” 

“{ shall nob enter into any particulars, Doris 
was married the Saturday after she left here, and 
is now in London with her husband, who has 
actually had the impertinence to ask me for 
money. That's all I have to ssy about ft,” 

And try as she would Marjory could find «ut 
nothing more, The servants evidently knew 
nothing. It was the more mysterious because 
Doris had never seemed to care for masculine 
attention or admiration, 

She had never. been parted from her foster- 
sister, consequently her husband must be some- 
one known to Marjory herself. 

Io vain the girl went through tho uames of all 
the people they had met since they came to 
Riverside ; ahe could think of uo one likely to be 
Doris’ husband. 

In her despair she went over to the Beeches 
and consulted Lady Maxwell. The kindly widow 
was very fond of Marjory, and had but scanty 
liking for Mrs, Ward. She listened with the 
deepest interest, bub when she spoke her words 
brought no comfort to the girl’s anxious heart. 

“T am afraid it is true, dear.” 

“True that she is married! I know papa 
believes it, but Doris never had a secret from me 
in her life, and I don’t believe she ever met 
anyone without my hearing of it.” 

dy Maxwell! hesitated, 

She did not tell you quite everything, Mar- 
jory, at least I think not. Did you know that 
my boy, Lionel, asked her to be his wife 7’? 

The hot colour came Pyne f to Marjory’s 
cheeks; she had looked on Sir Lionel Maxwell 
as her own . She had made so sure he 
loved her that she even offered Doris a home 
with them after they were married. And all the 
while it was Doris he loved. 

How well she had kept the secret, and how she 
must have laughed when Marjory spoke of his 
love as her own. 

* No,” said jory Ward in @ dull, heavy 
tone, “she did not tell me that.” 

* Lal came home to me quite cast down, and 
then he asked me whom Miss West was going to 
marry. Of course, I told him she was not en- 
gaged ; but he persisted that I was mistaken ; 
she had told him herself that she was ‘ not free,’ 
He had proposed to her only to find that there 
was au obstacle. I thought it might have been 
on account of the mystery abeul her parentage, 
but Lal persisted he had a successful rvel,” 

Marjory gave one bitter sob. 


“J suall never believe {a anyone again since [ 


Doris has deceived me.” 

The elder woman was more merciful io her 
judgment, 

“Don’t say that, dear ; and silence is not de- 
ceite Did you ever ask Doris in so many words 
if she had a lover?” 

“Never ; but-———” 

‘Tet me finish, Would you not have been 
placed in a very painful position if you had heard 





she had a clandestine engagement to anyone 
which you dared not reveal to your father? 








— = 


Don’t you think that to spare you worry and 
trouble she kept her secret to hereelf ?” 

Marjory sighed. 

“You can’t think what she way to me, I loved 
her so I had nota thought I did not share with 
her. She was more thana sister to me. She 
was my second eelf !” ' 

* But « time must have coma when your 
paths diverged,” said Lady Maxwell. ‘“ My dear, 
when either of you knew what love meant, the 
other must have been content to take s second 
place iu her heart,” 

“What you would advise me to dot” asked 
Marjory ?” 

“Nothing. Don’t you eee, dear, you can do 
nothing, You must wait till Doris ee ids you her 
new name and address, then you can write and 
assure her of your affection,” 

Marjory hesitated. 

“Supposing she did write, and Mrs, Ward 
kept back her letters.” 

“Mrs. Ward could have no object in that. 
Don’t you see, dear, Doris’s marriage ends her 
connection with your family. Besides, she 
(Doris) knows your stepmother’s ways, If she 
wanted to be sure of a letter reaching you she 
would send it throuch some one else; she was 
very intimate with me, and I think would have 
trusted me,” 

They both forgot that as Lionel’s aunt Doria 
would have feared Lady Maxwell's disapproval 
of her marriage. 

* Then there is nothing to do.” 

* Nothing but to wait and hope.” 

"Té only I knew she was happy I should not 
mind quite so much ; but oh ! Lady Maxwell, it 
is the horrible uncertainty which. triee me so,” 

“T know,” ond the old lady kissed her ten- 
derly ; “‘but Marjory, you must keep up your 
courage, Will youcome and stay with me if I 
ask Mrs. Ward to take pity on a lonely old 
woman and lend you to me for a little while?” 

Marjory was delighted, and Mrs, Ward was 
only too glad to agree; so within a week of her 
returu from Alfreton Towers the Major's daughter 
was domiciled at the Beeches, and a great deal 
happier than she had expected to be without 
Doris, 

Sir Lione) came to ees bis aunt several times 
during Miss Ward’s visit to her, and was most 
courteous and attentive; but Marjory found 
that her heart no longer throbbed at his ap- 
proach, The fancy she had felb for him and 
mistaken for love was dead for ever. 

She liked Sir Lionel, and found him 4 most 
pleasant companion ; but the old glamour had 
gone. He was to her “ only a man like other 
men,” and aa she saw him day after day in the 
close intimacy of family life at the Beeches she 
marvelled how she could have ever thought she 
cared for hizo. 

“He thinks of no one but himself, and if 
Doris had married him, and later avything dis- 
graceful had come out about Mr. Wess, he 
would never have forgiven her,’ declared Mar- 
jory. “No, things are besb az they are; but 
oh ! how I wish I could find Doris,” 

She stayed at the Beeches some weeks, Be- 
fore she left Lady Maxwell was greatly excited 
by the advent of a fresh family to the house 
nearest hers, lately deserted hy some old friends. 

“You know, dear,” she told Marjory,  ‘* May- 
bank is so near to te, it will be most unplea- 
saut if I got disagreeable neighbours.” 

It was not very near, for the Beeches stood in 
ite own grounds; but as Lady Maxwell must 
pase the gate of Maybank every time she drove 
out, and it was the only house within her walk- 
ing powers, of course it would be nice for her if 
the new people proved agreeshle, 

“YT can’t imagine why anyone should select 
Maybank as a residence,” said Marjory ; “it is 
two large to be cosy, and too small for anyone 
to entertain much,” 

“ Mr, Hilton bas been appointed agent to Lord 
Rossiter’s property, and the house forms part of 
the salary. [am told they are very highly con- 
nected, in’ fact, she is one of the Hiltons of 
Herefordshire.” 

Marjory coughed. “ And isn’t he?” 

“T don’t know much about him; she was a 
great heirese, snd her guardian, old Miss Hilton, in- 
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sisted on his taking her name when they married. 
They are quite youngish people, and have several 
hildren,” 

** Bat if she wae such an heiress, why do they 
live at such a house as Maybank *” 

Ob, my dear, itis quitea romance. Most of 
ber money was lost fn some unsuccessful specu- 
lation, soon after the marriage. Miss Hilton was 
awfully angry, aud would noi forgive either of 
them for ever so long, but now-I believe she is 

1ite reconciled, and means to make one of the 
bildren her heiress. Lionel knows them well, 
and saya that Mrs, Hilton ie delightful. I only 
hope for my sake he is right.” 

As soon as the new comers night be considered 
ready for visitors Lady Moxwell called, taking 
Ma: jory with her,as a matter of course ; Mrs. 
Hilton happened to be alone in the pleasant, 
low-ceilinged drawing-room, which looked ex- 
jul:itely cool and ehady on that summer after- 

m0. 

She was a very handsome woman still, though 
she must have been well overforty, She seemed 
vieased to see her visitors, discussed the nelgh- 
yourhood, Lord Hi ssiter, and other topics of 
local interest ; talked of her children, and her 
old home in Herefordshire, but she never onge 
mentioned her husband. Judgiog only from her 
conversation she might have been a widow. 

A very pretty girl of nearly twenty j»ined them 
presently, and told Marjory frankiy they were 
delighted to come to Maybank, 

“ You see,” she said, naively, “at our old home | 
Aunt Judith was close to us, and whenever she | 
had nothing else to do she would come up and } 
worry mother.” 

Mrs, Hilton smiled half sadly, 

“My husband's aunt stood ia the light of a 
10:her to him for 3 good many years, and ehe 
ifkes Lo try and manage us all, i am afraid.” 

‘] thought Miss Hilton was your aunt?” | 
eaid Lady Maxwell, who was very precise in the | 
watters of reletiouship. 

“No, she was bls aunt and my second cousin, 
llived with her the last year before I married, 
aod I am eure she feels just as if she were the 
children’s grandmother, cnly,” and the epeaker 
amiled, ‘they won’t let her have the privileges 
of one,” 

"She is auch a terrible old woman,” said 
Judith ; “mother quakes in k r shoes atthe 
sight of her, and I am the only one of us all 
sally brave enough to fight her, Have you any 
wants, Miss Ward t” 

“One whom I love dearly, but she has gone 
abroad with her husband,” 

“Ah, a married aunt would be different, but 
Aunt Judith ia juet the type of a spiteful old 
maid,” 

Lady Maxwell prolonged her call as ‘‘a near 
neighbour,” and while their ciders talked Judith 
took Marjory into the garden, It seemed 
small after the spacious grounde of the Beeches, 
but it had been beautifully kept up, and it was | 
evidently a great source of pleasure to Miss 
Hilton. 

‘*Tameure I shall like this place very much,” 
phe raid, presently ; lo you live near here, 
Miss Ward }” 

“Not so vearas Lady Maxwell does, but three 
miies is thought no distance iv the country, Has 
my step-mother been to call yet {”’ 

“Yes ; atleast a Major and Mrs. Ward left 
cards yesterday but we were cut "—she stopped 
abruptiy at the recollection that when her father 
saw the carde he had fang them on the flocr and 
forbidden his wife to return the visit. 

Only that instant had it dawned on Judith that | 
if her presend companion was the Major's 
daughter her society also would be tabooed, 

Ladg Maxwell and her pretty friend departed, 
Judith lingered a moment to talk over the visit 
with her mother, and then the master of the | 
house entered abruptly. 

Mr. Hilton was not far off fifty ; he had been | 
handsome in his youth, but now an expression of 
discontent soured hie face; for the rest he was 
dreaded by his children, disliked by his eervante, 
while no one had yet fathomed his wife’s exact 
feeling for him 

She studied his comfort jin all things; she 
mado his wishes the pivot on which every house- 








hold arrangement turned, She tried to bring 
up his children to do the sa:ne, but failed terribly, 
For herself acute observers noticed that Mrs. 
Hilton never voluntarily spoke of her husband, 
that no one by any chance saw the two together 
outside their own gates, and rumour had it that 
when her son, the only boy, who in age came 
next to Judith, lay dying, the mother, who 
idolized him had been calm and dry-eyed, mur- 
muring softly to herself when all was over, 
‘Better so, my darling, than that you should 
grow up like your father.” 

But this story rested only on the testimony of 
& discharged nurse, and may have been a libel. 

Mr, Bilton walked up to the fireplace and 
stood with his back to the grate, Fires had not 
begun, but this was his favourite attitude at all 
seasons, 

‘Well, Maud, been entertaining all the 
tabbies of the neighbourhood, eh 3” 

“ Ladv Maxwell is one of the leaders of society 
here,” ssid Mrs. Hiltop, coldly; “ for Judith’s 
sake it would be weil te cultivate such people.” 

“Cultivate away,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘You can be amiable enough to old 


women who have nothing in their power, but | 


when it comes to my aunt, who could leav® us a 
large fortune, you don’t know how to keep a 
civil tongue in your head ; but that’s the way 
with you, it always was.” 

Judith crossed to her mother’s side, and glanced 
defiantly at her father, 

“Aunt Judith is a hateful, mischief making 
old maid, and mother is a lot better to her than 
she deserves,” 

“Ob, I never expect any respect from you,” 
said Hilton, bitterly ; “you are your mother’s 
own daughter,” 


"I'm glad of it; but father, why are you so | 


cross ¢ thought now we had got away from 
Aunt Judith, we might have a little comfort,” 

“ Kosaiter bae deceived me shamefully,” he 
broke out: “there’s much more to do than I 
expected. [ ought to have six hundred a-year at 
the least, and as to society, why, if that man 
who came yesterday is in it I’m eure I don’t 
want +o be,” 

“You mean Major Ward?” 

“Yes,” and Mr. Hilton muttered something 
like a curse. 

“JT don’t think he can be very bad,” eaid 
Judith, “because Lady Maxwell brought his 
daughter here to day, and she was delightful. 


NWaen’t she mother 7” 


“T thought Marjory Ward a very charming 
specimen of girlhood,” she answered; “but I 
hear her step-mother fs not a very armalable woman, 
so perhaps the acquaintauce is not to be 
regretted.” 

*‘ Has Ward married twice /j’ asked Hilton, 
with some show of interest. 

“Yes, He married the present Mrs. Ward 
lees than ten years ago, aud has several young 
children. The girl who came here to day was 
he only daughter of his first marriage ; she bad 
an adopted sister, who has lately left them.” 

** Well, if a man has children of his own, why 
does he want to adopt other people's?” de- 
manded Mr, Hilton. 

“T have not heard any particulars, bub it is 
quite certain the young lady will never return to 
them. I expect Miss Ward misses her adopted 
sister, She struck me as looking unhappy.’ 

“Who could be happy with a step-mother{” 
demanded Judith. 

‘And you have taken a fancy to Miss Ward, 
oh, Judith?” said her fatber, ‘ Well, you’ are 
a rebellious child, but I’li give in to your whima ; 
your mother can call at Riverside as soon as she 
likes and take you with her.” 

“Oh, papa, do you really mean ib!” 

"OF course I do, Now run off, I want to talk 
to your mother,” 

He was so long in speaking that poor Maud 
waited in au agony of apprehension, Ah, when 
did he eeek her out with anything but bad 
tidings } 

“Took here, Maud, I can’t possibly live on 
this pittance of a salary, and our income,” 

It was her income by the way. 

“We managed very well before, 
tured, 


* sho ven- 


| by Mary, and taking one of the ri 














«The children were younger then, and ! can see 
that ee" r- to prove an expensive place. I 
think I write to Aunt Judith and invite 
her to spend a few months with us; she would . 
pay liberally for board.” 

“J would rather starve,” broke from Mrs, 
Hilton, impetuously. “I hate youraunt. Isn’t 
it enough that ehe blighted my life; why should 
she come here and make the children wretched?” 

“Oh, come now you're not complimentary,” 
and he laughed, bitterly; “if as I auppose you 
mean that marrying me spoilt your life that was 
her work, if rou like.” 

“T know,” and the truth must have been an 
agony to the proud woman, ‘“‘You married me 
because I was an heiress, and because Miss 
Hilton threatened to eut off your allowance if 
you did not.’ 

“It’s so leng ago,"he said coolly, ‘I don’t 
think we need discuss it. I have other things 
to talk of. I intend my aunt to come to ur. 
How soon can you receive her ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 








VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XL 


Vivien walked hastily up the stairs and into her 
own room, little dreaming of the danger that 
awaited her there, Upon the table stood a basket 
of fruit, which she supposed had been placed there 
peaches in 
her white Gngers she sat down by the window in 
the’ moonlight to await Bertram’s coming. 

The fruit had a strange, bitter taste, and in a 
few moments her senses became confused, as 
though ehe had drunk s draught of strong wine. 

“ Bertram, Bertram, my love, save me!” she 
whispered, incoherently, rising to her feet. “I 
feel eo faint ; I am surely dying,” and ere she had’ 
proceeded a dozen steps forward she found her- 
self standing face to face with the most brutal. 
looking man she had ever beheld fn hor life—s 
face half buried in huge black, bushy whiskers, 
and an evi) light in his sinister black eyes that 
made poor Vivien shriek out in mortal terror as 
she fell headlong tio the floor, 

Before she could rise, two hands, icy cold, were 
placed over her mouth, and she felt herself 
suddenly lifted in a pair of powerful arma, and 
borne from the cottage through the garden to a 
carriage in waiting. 

Although Vivien was painfully conscious of all 
that was trauspiriog around her the fatal 
influence of the drugged fruit held her senses: 
locked as in a vice. 

After balf an hour or so of rapid driving the 
carriage stopped in the midst of a lonely, unused 


| road on the outskirta of the city, and the driver 
| dismounting lifted Vivien out. 


Tae cold wind upon her face revived her, an? 
she struggled pantingly to her feet; but her 
captor held her fast with one baud while with the 
other he drew aside the heavy branches of a 
cluster of bushes, dieclosing a sort of grotto lead- 
ing Jown ivto pitchy, impenetrable darkness, 
which the thick growth of buehes cleverly 
concealed. Y 

He gave a long, low, peculiar soft whistle, 
which echoed weirdly through the grotto, and a 
coment later was anawored by # man carrying 5 
dark Jantern, whose rays @ moment later were 
flashed in Vivien’s face aa he held it aloft, 

A deadly feeling of faintness stole over Vivier 
for an Instant a8 she tried to conjecture into 
whose bands cha hed fallen, and what they 
intended to do with her. 

Vivien was no coward ; fear wasa sensation she 
had never felt, yet even the bravest heart would 
have quailed under such an ordeal. 

“ Halloo, Budd, who’s this!” cried the man 
with the lantern, fixing his evil eyes surprisedly 
upon Vivien’s white face, 

“ 4 prisoner of mine ; it’s the hundred pound 
job I spoke to you about yesterday,” whispered 
the maz addressed as Budd, who is already known 
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to our readeraas the ship-carpenter and locksmith 
spon whom Gertrude Froest had zecretly called a 
day or so previous, ‘ 

«Will you walk, or shall I be obliged to carry 
you downstairs?” said her captor, turniog 
around and addressing Vivien gruffly. “ You 
shall soon know what is wanted of you.” 

She knew resistance would be madness, and 
¢hat it was vain to call for help, 

“J will walk,” replied Vivien, spiritedly, 
shrinking from his outstretched band with scorn 
and disgust, as she proceeded to descend slowly 
the rude stairway that was roughly hewn out of 
the solid rock, and leadivg Heaven alone knew 
where. 

Her captor followed her, while the other pre- 
seded them with the lantern, 

They aoe through several underground 
caverns W were lighted up here and there with 
torches that threw strange, grotesque shadows 
over the green, slimy walls, that were dripping 
with moisture, 

At the end of the cavern Budd paused! and 
pushed open a door, disclosing a plainly but com- 
fortably furnished room, snd motioning his com- 
panion, who had carried the lantern, to leave, 
Vivien found peeing ee me wae 

“T will tell you t you here, my 
dear,” he pee apt a Pesta leer into her 
startled face. “Your wonderful beauty has 
saved your life, If you had been = and 
homely this knife in my belt would have been 
buried in your fair bosom ; but your lovely face 
tempted me and won me from my intent to take 
your life, You shall stay in this lovely home in 
which you find yourself—yes, you shall stay as 
any pretty little bride, 

“Oh, what have I ever done to you?” gasped 
Vivien, starting to her fees and clinching her 
soft white hands so tightly over her beating 
heart that the blood nearly oozed from her pink 
finger-tips. “ What fiendish plod caused you to 
wi to Sea ee oe an innocent girl who has 
aever wronged ou 

“ Money, my “Gear,” replied Budd, softly. ‘I 
was paid to put you out of the way. Your lover 
has tired of you.” 

“ Bertram Valentine is my husband,” declared 
Vivian vehemently, “and he will make you 
suffer for this outrage. No one paid you to 
put me out of the way; it is a malicious false- 
hood,” 

“Time will convince you of your mistake, I 
fancy, when you read in the papers of your 
handsome lover's marriage to old Captain Froest’s 
lovely daughter. I tell you he has tired of 
you,” 

“Stop, stop, I will not hear it! The report 
is cruelly false!” cried Vivien, passionately, 
wringing her hands, “TI shall believe you have 
brought me here to extort money from Bertram, 
for my return, and you shall answer to him for 
your insult to me,” she added, drawing herself 


up to her full ht, and facing him haughtily, 
her blue eyes and her voice quivering 
‘with emotion, 


“By George, what a spirited little beauty !” 
cried Budd, admiringly. “Some women are all 
tears and entreaties. If there is anything I 
like, it is to see a dash of spirit and chic about 
y: “You shall be 
my bride, pretty one, and forget the lover you 
have left.’ y 

He approached Vivien as he spoke, laying his 
rough hand on her white arm. 

A blood-curdiing cry echoed through the 

avern, and Vivien raised her little white hand, 
dealing the cowardly villain a stinging blow in 
the face, 

“Take that for insulting an unprotected 
girl!” she panted, with flushed cheeks and 
blazing eyes, “Stand back !” 

At that moment the door of an adjoining 
apartment opened, and a young man entered the 
room just in time to witness the blow and the 
stinging rebuke that had accompanied it, and 
gazed in unfeigned astonishment from the one 
to the other, 

“Ob, sir!” cried Vivien, springing to his side, 
aad py ogres on her knees before him, 
‘save me from this villain! I have just been 
tudely snatched from home and friends by 








this man. Heaven bas surely sent you to my 
rescue {”” 

‘What does this mean, Budd!” demanded 
the stranger. “ Who is this young lady, and 
what is she doing here?” he asked, curtly. 

“Tl explain when we're alone, Captain 
Marney,” said Budd, falling back, his eyes 
quailing before the handsome young stranger’s 
stern, inquiring gaze. “I am keeping 
girl here as a ransom—a little priyate specu- 
lation of my own.” 

“ And you have dared to take the liverty of 
bringing her here?" eaid the young man, slowly, 
his steady g»ze never leaving Budd's face, 

In person the handsome young man who bore 
the sobriquet of Captain Marney was tail, slight, 
and perfectly symmetrical. His eyes were dark 
and piercing, while his hair, short, dark, criep 
and curling, was tossed back from a broad, white 
brow ; fair asa woman’s. Handsome indeed he 
was, with a manly beauty given to few. 

For 8 momeut Vivien gazed at the stranger 
with startled dismay. 

“Could this be Captain Marney of whose ex- 
— she bad h so much?” she asked 

erself, looking up in awe at the handsome, 
manly face, bold, sparkling eyes that were 
gazing down into her own ao gravely, 

* Leb me go free!” panted Vivien, raising her 
large, velvety blue eyes to his face, “ that I may 
deal out the justice to that man he so richly 
deserves |” she cried, pointing to her cowering 
captor, 

“Yam sorry itis not in my power to comply 
with your request,” replied the Captain, slowly, 
“ for the simple reason that you have discovered 
our retreat, and we would deem it unsafe to 
remain here if its existence were known to any 
outside. In short, it is my painful duty to 
inform you that you cannot leave this place 
until such a time as it will be deserted for good 
by us,” he said, slowly, almost sorrowfully. 

"There ought to be honour even among such 
as you,” cried Vivien, struggling to her feet, 
standing proudly erect and facing him with 
flashing eyes, ‘I will not plead toa band of 
plunderers who steal away the liberty of inoffen- 
sive young girls. There fs a spirit of defiance 
even in a heipless, defenceless captive that your 
actions cannot fail to arouse, and you will find 
{t difficult to restrain. You will yet regret this 
action.” 

Captain Marney felt for once in his life that 
he had been imprudent, but ib was too late now 
for regrets, 

He deigned no reply, standing calm and 
haughty before her. / 

* You will follow me,” he said, opening the 
door and passing out iuto an adjoining cavern. 


Instead of obeying him, Vivien sprung quickly | 


forward, closed the ponderous door betweeu 
them, and slid the heavy bolt in its socket with 
a dull thud. 


CHAPTER XIL 


Inthe dim flight of the lamp Bertram Valen- 
tine and Mary stood gazing into each other's 


“You ought not to go near her,” repeated the 
girl, nodding toward the pretty little room with 
ite rose-coloured silken hangings, where she 
believed Vivien was quietly sleeping. “If she 
has a home I would advise you to send her back 
ab once ; she has seen too much,” 

**Would you have me appear more despicable 
in her eyes than Iam already?” he questioned, 
bitterly. ‘I have been a brute to neglect her 
like this, I do not care for the consequences,” 


he cried, recklessly ; and heedless of all warnings |- 


he strode hurriedly on to Vivien’s boudoir, 

The moonlight drifted in through the lace- 
draped window, bathing the room in a flood of 
clear white brilliant light, which rendered every 
— plainly discernible, 

o girlish form sprung to meet him ; no white 
arms were clasped around his neck; no cherry- 
ripe lips preased to his in loving kisses, 

“Vivien,” he called, softly, pausiag on the 
threshold, " where are you, dear }.” 

There was no answer, and striding h ly 





across the room he drew aside the crimson satin 
curtains from the snow-white couch. It was 
erapty. 

* Good Heavens |” he ejaculated, white to the 
lips, " the cage ls empty; my pretty little bird 
has flown !” 

He sat: down in the arm-chair by the window 
where Vivien had watched and waited for him eo 
vainly, covering, his handsome face with his 
white hands and muttering hoarsely,— 


** Ab, what a fatal weh we-weave, 
Where first we practise to deccive,” 


Tn that one moment when he thought he had 
lost her for ever, manlike, his love for her 
returned tenfold, 

He well knew there was but one place Vivien 
would be likely to go, and that was back to the 
fern again, 

“No wonder she grew tired of waiting for me 
to come to her. Was there sver a young fellow 
in such a eeries of d te scrapes as 1 am 
contivually getting into!” he asked himeelf 
angrily, 

And he consoled himself with the thoughd 
that he would make a flying trip down to tha 
farm on the morrow, and coax Vivien into 
returning with him, 

“T have the greatest notion in the world to 
brave the governor’s fury and have a bond fide 
marriage ceremony performed between Vivien 
and me to-morrow—yes, to-morrow,” he 
muttered, elevating his boote upon the window- 
sill, ‘*I love little Vivieo,” he said, with a gleam 
of tenderness flitting over his face; “and I am 
aot the first man who has given up brilliant 
prospects all for love's sake,” 

Surely remorse was busy with this heartless, 
cynical man of the world, who thought no mora 
of breaking a trusting heart than he would of 
treading down a timid wild flower in the path 
before him. 

It had been a cruel deception that he had prac- 
ticed upon poor little Vivien—a heartless, cruel 
act ; one thatcried to Heaven for vengeance ; but 
alas | one unhappily so common that the world 
does not; stop to sigh abontit. ‘There would be 
little use in attemp%ing to follow Vivien until the 
next day; and he leaned back wearily in his 
chair, picking up an evening paper which lay 
upon the table to while away the time until 
morning dawned. 

He lit the gas and ran his eye indifferently 
down the columns of the paper. 

Suddenly an item caught and held his 
attention. It was the story of a beautiful young 
girl who was deceived by the pretence of a false 
marriage, and when the terrible truth was 
broken to her she had given one moaning cry and 
flung herself from the rocks down into a dark, 
bottomless pit, with the name of her false lover 
on her lips, and the bitterest sobs that ever welled 
up from a human heart, 

Valentine’s face grew very pale. 

“Can ft be that Vivien mistrusta thab there is 
anything amiss, and has made away with her- 
self ?” he ruminated with a shuddér. “ Upon my 
word it seems an absurd thing for a sinner like 
myself to say, but I do begin to wish that I had 
left beautiful Vivien North alone. There has 
been no harm done so far, anyhow. Little Vivien 
shall never know what a despicable villain I bave 
been.” 

Valentine was young and reckless. There was 
much in his past life that would have shocked 
the fashionable circles into which he was so 
graciously received, like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sunny sky, could the curtain have been 
lifted from the past which held such a dark, 
fatal secret. 

He seemed strangely nervous and ill at ease, 
and hastily taking his hat he quitted the house, 
and half an hour later was walking hurriedly 
up the broad paved walk that led to his own 
home, 

He did not notice the shadow of a woman's 
figure walking restleasly up and down under the 
beech-trees ag he hurried past, 

An hour before a mysterious letter, bearing 
Walker's hand, cleverly disguised, had been 
delivered at Sir Gilbert Valentine's home, 





addressed to Sir Gilbert himeelf, 
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In the upper rooms he found his sister Eleanor | 
waiting for him, 

“Oh, I'm eo glad you’ve come home, Bertram,” 
she cried, breathlessly, “I’ve been waiting for 
you ever so long. Papa told me to tell you when 
you came Iu that he wanted to eee you up in his 
room. I’m afraid something awful has happened, 
he locked so stern and whité.” 

“ Waiting for me?” returned Bertram; anda 
nervous sigh escaped him as he reslized how 
unequal he was to a conflict with his stern 
father. 

Sir Gilbert Valentine meant to be s just man, 
but he was rather inclined to be harsh and un- 
yielding in his ideas, He had no patience with 
the frivolity of youth. 

Like many a rich man he clothed hia son well 
for appearance sake, but he was extremely 
penuriocus in money matters, Aud the father was 
always looking out for some new trick or 
escapade of hia reckless son for which he would 
have to pay. 

It was little wonder thet Bertram trembled as 
he knocked hesitatingly at his father’s door ; and 
be would have trembled still more could he have 
seen the note which his father had deliberately 
put away in his deek as he heard Bertram’s step 
outside the door 

The note read as follows,-~ 

"Sm GIBert V ALENTINE,—~ 

“TF you desire to prevent & mdsulliance | 
with a pretty little golden-haired beauty follow | 
your son when he visits No.-- ——-. A word to | 
® wise father is sufficient, 





{ 
"A FRIEND,” 

Sir Gilbert's face wes fairly purple with rage 
as be thrust the note out of sight, and bid 
Bertram “ come iu.” - 

" Sit down,” he said, bruequely. 
talk to you about Gertrude Froest. 
there staring at me like that!” roared Sir 
Gilbert. “Gertrude goes away from here to- 
morrow, and of course you have taken advantage 
of the opportunity her visit to your sisters 
aflurded you of insisting upon an early marriage 
—have you? This subject is not a new one 
between us. Do you hear or care about what Iam | 
saying?” he cried, thinking of the contents of | 
the note lying in his desk, and each moment his 
voice growing louder aud more exciled. 

“Yes, father,” Bertram answered, wearily, "I | 
hear-—I care—but I am so tired to-night ; let me 
off, won’t you, till another time—to-morrow 
night, father, if you will.” 

**No, I won’t lep you off,” declared Sir 
Gilbert, angrily. “Tintend to know why you 
are go indifferent to Gertrude, I will know, I 


“T want to 
Don’t etand 





“For Heaven's sake, father, la: young people 
aitend to their own love affairs; everything is 
going along amooth]y enough with Gertrude and 
me,” declared Bertram, flushing, then turning 
deathly pale. 

“Jam determined you shall nob make a meee 
of this e‘fuir, You shail marry Gertrude at once, 
What ave you delaying things for?” 

“We are ocoth young yet; there is plenty of | 
time,” ssid Bertram, evaaively. 

“Stop!” thundered Sir Gilbert. ‘‘ There's 
some trick somewhere ; something | don’t under- 
stand. If you dare to make love to any other 
girl, by Jove! you'll be sorry for it to your 
dying day !” cried the old gentleman, coughing 
vehemently, ‘* You may as well know the truth 
atonce. Iam a bankrupt. Ruin and disgrace 
stare me in the face, To-morrow a mortgage 
which Captain Froestp holds on this house 
will fall due, and I have nob a penny to meet it, 
You alone can prevent it by marrying Gertrude 
without delay. I had hoped to spare you the 
knowledge of this, but your obstinacy has forced 
it rom my lips,” 

The terrible words were spoken almost in a 
whisper, but they echoed like pealing thunder 
through the room, and seemed to repeat them- 
selves over and over again during the moment of 
utter silence that ensued, 

Bertram broke the stillness by a shuddering 





| bride, 





groan. Hia first impulee was an honest and 
brave one to cry out,— 


‘“‘ Father, I cau never marry Gertrude, for I am 
in honour bound to another—poor little Vivien 
North, who loves and trusts me so.” 

Bertram’s brain whirled and bis thoughts grew 
misty, He was too startled for speech with the 
words bankruptcy, ruin and disgrace ringing in 
his ears, 

‘* My son, you must save us!” continued the 
old man, slowly. “‘Remember your poor 
mother and your innocent young sisters will be 
thrust out upon the cold, pitiless world if you 
allow this mortgage to foreclose, Gertrude is 
young, beautiful, and wealthy ; you are surely 
mad to hesitate when so much is at stake. My 
boy, there aust be an immediate marriage,” he 
went on, hoarsely ; ‘it is the only way out of 
the difficulty, our only means of redemption. I ' 
am proud, and I cannot bear the scorn of men | 
who have looked up and envied as well as honoured 
me The disgrace of bankruptcy will kill me. 
I would not ask this if I did not know you really 
loved Gertrude,” he continued ; " but as long as 
you are engaged the marriage may as well be 
consummated at once—to-morrow, Your 
wedding must take piace to-morrow. Here, take 
this pen and write a short uote here and now to 
Gertrude to that effect, and it shall be sent up 
to her room at once, You cannot, you dare not 
refuse, and face the disgrace that hurls me down 
to pauperism with to-merrow’s sun.” 

He was between two loves, Which way should 
he turn? The fate of two girls who loved him, 
alas! so pitifully, each in her own way, was at 
stake. 

Like one daved Bertram grasped the pen which 
hie father thrust into his fingers, and wrote 
mechanically the words his father dictated—the 
words that were to cruelly separate him from 
pretty Vivien for ever. 

Tue lines wavered and danced before his eyes, 
and like one in a terrible dream he siw his 
father fold the letter and send it by one of the 
servants up to Gertrude’s room, which was 
directly over the one in which they eat. 

It was only a short note begging that the 
marriage might take place on the morrow, as he 
could not wait Jonger to claim his promised 
Yet Bertram Valentine staggered from the 
room as though he had signed the death-warrant 
of poor little Vivien North and his own. 

On the morrow he had intended to take a run 
down to the old farm and bring little Vivien back 
with him, and now [ate waa closing in around 
him: on the morrow he was to marry Gertrude 
Froest. 


CHAPTER XIIt 


VivIEN gave 6 cry of thankfulness as the heavy 
oaken doors closed to between the Captain and 
herself. 

" Safe,” she whiepered, shuddering, ‘safe for 
the present, at least ;" and seizing a torch from 
one of the crevices she proceeded to examine the 
fastenings of the door, and to investigate the 
interior of the cavern, 

he heard a alight noise bebind her, and 
turning enddenly around she found herself face 
to face with the handsome young Captain again, 
who had entered by another door, ‘ 

She started back with a low, frightened cry, 
her beautiful features working convulsively : yet, 
woman-like, in all her terror she could net help 
but notice how handsome he was, and how 
splendid his dark eyes were. 

“Tam sorry to intrude myself upon your 
society again,” he said, with s winning, courteous 
smile, “and I regret more than I can well express 
your want of confidence in me.” 

For a moment he paced up and down the 
cavern, while a look, inexpressibly sad; shone in 
hie deep, dark eyes ; and Vivien watched him, 
searcely knowing what answer to make him, 

At length he paused abruptly, and said with a 
quiet dignity that would have become a prince, 
as he threw hia head back with haughty pride,— 

‘*T am what the world calls an outlaw. | 
admit it ; but, nevertheless, I have not forgotten 
how to be a geritleman, When I proposed to 
conduct you irom this cavern into a eafer retreat 


apartment in which you are now fx accessible 
from at least a dozaa entrances to subterranean 
caves beyond. You are young and beautiful, and 
the men who compose my band are rough and un- 
used to the presence of a lady here, and at night 
they congregate in their particular grotto, You 
would find shem sorry companions, You can trust 
me,” he said, flushing deeply.. ‘While [ am 
forced to keep you captive I provide for your 
every comfort,” 

**You are kind and tender of heart,” cried 
Vivion, pleadingly, “and I pray you to set me 
free. I promise you I will never divulge what J 
have seen here, or that I know the existence o/ 
this grotto or your baud.” 

The young man smiled sadly. 

“T would not hesitate on my own account,” he 
replied ; “but without my knowledge my men 
would track you down, ‘knowing you possessed 
such a terrible and valuable secret, and your 
young life would not be safe, I am therefore 
compelled to confine you here until after we have 
quitted this cavern for good,” 

* And how long will that be?” asked Vivien, 
with a sinking heart. 

“Soon, I hope,’ was the unsatisfactory 
response, ““I must beg of you again to please 
follow me, and I will conduct you to a suite of 
apartments much more comfortable than theze,” 

There was no choice bub to follow, and Vivien 
silently accompanied him from the cavern. 

Rough-looking men them in the pas- 
‘Mages, men whom Vivien thought the most brutal 
ehe had ever eeen, and they stared ab her wit! 
scowling, lowering brows; but Vivien noticed 
that one and all of them paid great deference tc 
their handsome young chief as he passed 
them by. 

Passage after passage they traversed in silence 
It seemed to Vivien a perfect network of subte: 
ranean caves ; they no sooner left one than they 
found themeelves entering another. 

Who could have imagined such a state of 
affairs, and that too, beneath the throbbixg 
heart of a great city | 

At last they reached an abrupt curve in the 
passage, and taking a peculiar-looking key from 
his pocket Captain Marney opened a door which 
seemed to have been imbedded fa the solid 
masonry, and motioned Vivien to enter, 

She found herself in a pense rs | furnished 
apartment, lighted up by a lamp which hung eus- 
pended by a heavy chain from the ceiling. 

“IT wish to Heaven i could liberate you, young 
lady,” said the Captain, with a wistful sigh ; 
“but asI am unable to do so at present I beg 
you will make use of this apartment while you 
are forced to remain. Inan alcove yonder*you 
will find a library stocked with the choicest 
books, which I place at your disposal. I have 
often found there ia nothing Jike a good book to 
help one to while away slow, dragging time 
When you require-avything touch the bell-rope 
and my servant will attend your wants,” 

“ And am I to see uo human being during thie 
forced captivity?” cried Vivien, wringing her 
little white hands together. ‘' Oh! the terrible 
solitude, the gloom, would drive me to mad- 
ness |” 

The handsome young Captain stood upor 
the threshold hat in hand. The words were upon 
his lips to ask if,he might call at times, to beguile 
the slow, dragging hours; but he would iske 
no advantage of her enforced presence there. 
He bib his moustached lip fiercely, and the words 
were unspoken; he only snswered faintly ‘ha! 
he feared it must be so ; and with another bow he 
took his leave, closing the heavy door after him, 
and Vivien was shut out from the world io the 
subterranean catern. ° 

Vivien threw herself down in one of 
luzurious arm-chairs, completely bewildered by 
the strange panorama of events through whic! 
she had passed within the last three days. 

What would Bertram, her young husband, «y 
| when he came to the cottage and found het 

gone? What of the lovug, weary days that would 
drag their. slow leogths by before she could fly t 
his arms and tell him her strange story } 
” Vivien dared nob allow her mind to dwell upon 
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ber mad; and to banish her grief she arose to 
take a survey of her prison, 

She tarned the light up to its full height; a 
soft bright velvet carpet covered the floor, and 
ken curtains were huvg sgainst the wall, which 
was unbroken by any window. 

Heaven's beautiful and invigorating suashine 
had never penetrated the dread cavern. 

Magnificeat paintings adorned the room, and 
statuary that might well have beautified a 
nalace was grouped here and there in ihe 
numerous alcoves, while costly bric--brac of all 
Jeacriptions were strewed indiscriminately about, 
Ib almost seemed to Vivien she had stumbled 
into one of the famous palaces of Aladdin, 


Vivien proceeded at once to bar out all intruders, 

There was no bed in the room, but it contained 
sofas without number; which answered the 
purpose quite well, and, tired out, Vivien lay 
down upon one of these and tried to close her 
eyes in forgetfulness of dreams that would shut 
nut her terrible surroandings ; but sleep would 
not come to her weary eyelids, and her thoughts 
would revert to the young Captain. 

"How came he, so young, so refined, as hand- 
some and noble as & prince, to be at the head of 
a band of outlaws ?” 

She had heard him spoken of as a demon ia 
human form. His dauntless robberies and 
daring misdemeanours had made the strongest 
heart quail, and now—oh, most wonderful fate ! 
~here she was face to face with him, 

"Did those hands, white and delicately 
shaped as a woman's, ever take a fellow-creature’s 
alle : * 

Vivien’s tender beart recoiled from the 
thought. She despised and loathed his profession, 
but, in spite of herself she unconsciously admired 
him. 

Upon a moante table at one end of the apart- 
ment was an album. Vivien opened ib and 
gazed curiously at the pictured faces it contained, 
A name had been ingcribed in gold upon the out- 
side, but had evidently been erased with a pen- 
knife, 

The faces of many handsome women smiled up 
into her own, but there was one picture that 
attracted Vivien strangely. 

The picture of a young girl with a merry 
roguish face framed in a curling mass of bronze- 
brown hair, The dimpled cheeks were like the 
aoft pink heart of a sen-shell, and the rosebud 
mouth was curved like Cupida bow into a saucy 
amile, 

Beneath the picture was the name “ Eleanor,” 
and the following lives, written in a clear, bold 
hand that Vivien guessed at once must be 
Captain Marney’s,— 

* Ever so ha and thor 
Pride of Ge cattaw'e Least. " phi 


Vivien asked herself where she had seen just 
such a face, eo sparkling and vivacious? There 
was something strangely familiar about every 
line and curve, 

_ Vivien bent over the picture like one fascinated, 
tien suddenly @ revelation flashed across her 
brain, ‘This Eleanor whose eyes smiled upon her 
from the rover chief's sibum, was strangely like 





her own young h ome, dashing 
Certram Valentine—the young husband from 
whore arms she had been so rudely snatched. 


It was only a coincidence—two faces resembling 
each other so closely—yeb it startled Vivien 
strangely. What could it mean ? 

_ Yivien buried her face in her hands, trying 

hard to forget the thought, At that moment a 

‘ow, cautious rap sounded on the door. Vivien 

tat up and listened intently, a dull chill horror 

creeping over her, and a few nioments later the 

id ~~ louder and more imperatively 
an belore, 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Acain the low, cautious knock was repeated, | 
‘Who sre you? and what do you want!” 

cried Vivien, starting to ber feet in alarm. 
“Please, Miss, open the door,” cried a voice 

from the outside; “I have brought you some 
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towels and a pitcher of water ; I'm the servant- 
girl here,” 

Although the voice was cleverly feigned fa 
imitation of a woman's Vivien detected, with a 
thrill of horror, the voice of the man Budd, 
who had forcibly brought her to the cavern, 


*T shall not open the door,” replied Vivien, | 


"You cannot deceive me ; I know you.” 

This daring reply was met with a volley of im- 
precations that made Vivien almost faint from 
sheer fright as she listened, 

"Foiled !” cried Budd, shaking the door so 
savagely that Vivien trembled leat he should 
tear it froma its hinges. " Foiled, and by a 


| young slip of a girl,” he miittered, hoarsely ; 
There was an inside fastening to the door, and 


“but I warn you that you cannot escape your 
fate, my beauty! Sooner or later I will make 
you Mrs. Budd, A little file and hammer will 
soon weaken these rusty fastenings ;"’ and suit- 
ing the action to the word, Vivien heard the low, 
cautious grating of a file upon the lock, and the 
quick sharp blows of a muffled hammer. 

Vivien stood in the middle of the room, rooted 
to the spot in mortal terror, She could see the 
heavy oaken door tremble beneath each telling 
blew, aud one of the holts broke in twain. 

“Oh, Heavenly Father, save me!” sobbed 
Vivien, for she knew enough of the outlaw’s 
nature to know there’ would be little mercy 
shown her if he gained an entrance, 

And quick as thought, born of desperate fear, 
Vivien dragged heavy bureaus, chests and sofas 
to the door, placing them agaiagt it for greater 
strength, 

“Ts there no means of escaps?” she cried, 
frantically, wringing her little white hands in an 
agony too keen to be described by words. 

Already the heavy door was quivering, 
threatening to fall crashing to the floor at every 
blow, and, trembling with fright, Vivien shrank 
back a few paces, 

At that moment the tiny heel of her elipper 
caught in a ring that was cleverly concealed fn 
the velvet and with a piercing cry she 
fell headlong through a trap-door which slid 
noiselessly into its place ugain. 

Vivien had fallen upon a larze bundle of hay ; 
otherwise there raight have beer a serious acci- 
dent to chronicle, Heaven must have intended 
it for this very purpose when it was thoughtlessly 
stacked there a few weeks previous, 

Vivien endeavoured to peer through the dark- 
nees, and gradually she became accustomed to 
the gloom, and saw that she was in a long 

ascage-way, but this, unlike the cavern, had a 
yoard floor, 

Feeling her way with her hands along the 
wall she proceeded carefully step by step, and 
as the atmosphere was not so heavy, she 
concluded that she was no longer under 


groun tl, 
(To be continued.) 








A SISTER'S TREACHERY. 


=—0:-<2 


(Continued from page 320.) 


Presently my sister opened her large dark eyes 
that had grown so mistily soft, and by a slight 
pressure of my hand called my atiention to her- 
self, 


“ What is it, dear ?”’ I asked, 

“ Gundred, will—he—forgive—-me when—we 
—-meet #” 

** Porsia, he did forgive you |” I cried out, 

“You think so 1” 

For a moment a smile played round her beauti- 
ful, but pale lips, then an expression stole over 
her face so fraught with wild agony thot I 
turned my eyes away ; and the soft-singing of the 
river, and the low clear chimes of the bells swept 
in in a flood of rich music, and the feathered 
mites flew merrily from bough to bough in the 
golden sunlight, while my sister’s voice, growing 
fainter and fainter, strove to make itself heard. 

“Prank, Frank! Oh--no—I remember—-that 
look—it was not--one—of forgiveness, ["rank— 
oh !—my—love for-——!” 





It wag horrible to stand there helpless, utterly 
helpless, and watch those death sgonier. Ove: 
the lovely blanched face had come a change that 
was unmistakably the change of death. 

The breath came in fitful gaeps, the snowy 
bosom rose, and fell with each throe of agony 
acd then a thin, swift stream of blood flowed out 
ov the bed, dyeing the clothes scarlet, and a 
dread stillness in the room, while the joyous 
sounds of life outside eecred redoubled. 

{ never knew how things were arranged, low 

ma received the news of the fearful truth, 
how Denzil was released, for I lay on my bed iu 4 
darkened chavaber for weeks after the day of my 
sister's death ; and when I opened my eyes I saw 
some one who seemed to bear a resemblaace to 
mamms, but who looked years older, .'.tiag by 
my side, and shen the leant over me, and I 
recognised that dear face, though the misery in 
the once bright eyes shocked me; but I was too 
wesk to think niuch, and giving a faint smile up 
at her, I turned my head from the light, and 
fell into « cound slesp. 











CHAPTER VI. 
“ Naver morning wore 
To eventug, but some heart did break,” 

Pure white, glisteniog, untrodden snow, the 
tall, dark firs, with their giim, funereal plumes 
nodding in the crisp, clear sir, greeted my eyes 
when I tock my first walk alone after that time 
of misery. The Pine Wood, grim and gaunt, 
rose before me, the long icicles hanging like 
rich jewels from their straight brown branches, 

The whole landscape was flooded with pale, 
wintry sunchine, and the red breasts of the 
robina showed brightly against the snowy 
whiteness as they hopped about in search of 
food, 

A faint feeling of delight stirred my puleca as 
I drew my fur cloak closely, and walked on. 
Denzil was coming; he had written to say so, 
and T had come out here wishing that meeting 
to take place withoub witnesses, I paused 
beside the river, where I had waited so joyously 
a few months back. But there was no musica! 
wurmur springing up and mingling with the 
soft sighing of baimy breezes now. The river 
lay silent, hidden from view by & broad sheet of 
hard, glittering ice, and the willows bent 
mournfully over, sighing that they could no 
longer see their graceful forms retlected in its 
clear depths, 

I leant agatost the drooping branch of a wide- 
chested oak, and gezed across that broad un- 
dulating stretch of clear glistening snow-clad 
land, Above the sky was a clear pale blue 
grey, and on the. frosty still air the music of 
eleigh beils fell with a pleasant sound, 

“What would Denzil say?” I wondered, 
That he would forgive me I never doubted for 
& moment ; but what wouldhesay? I stretched 
my hands out to the pale sky in an ecstacy of 
speechless joy that my love would soon be with 
me, Do not think I grieved the leas for my 
dead friend and dearly-loved sister, but this love 
was the wellspring of existenco—to me it was 
life ! 

Suddenly i heard a elight sound, only the 
snapping of 2 dry twig, but it told me I was no 
longer alone, and turning, I saw him coming 
towards me down the enow-covered path, his 
footateps making a soft crunching nofve, as they 
trod the white purity ou! of the snow, 

As he held me in his arms all the doubvd, the 
pain, the bitter agony of the past months 
awept over me in a great flood, and I could 
nop speak, Then I looked up into his dear 
face, into his tender brown eyes, shadowed 
still with the pain of the past, and all the 
wild passionate love of my soul cried out io 
my word:,— 

"Ob, DenziJ, my love, you forgive met” 

“Forgive you, sweet; there is nothing to 
forgive.” he replied, softly, and then he drew 
my hand through his arm, and we walked on 
over the white earth, conversing in low, earnest 
tones, that had in ther) a quiet gravity born of 
the lesson we had learned. Denzil's white face 
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troubled me, There was something unusual 
about him, but I forgot this in the sweet plea- 
sure of listening to fis low, musical, rich voice, 
ar we made plans for that future which we were 
« spend together--always together. How that 
thought thrilled me ! 

“* Denzil, am I wicked to feel so happy, when 
Persia— ’ I whispered, but he interrupted 
me ere I could finish, 

“Hush, pet, you wicked! 
name rest, 
dead.’ ” 

I did not make any reply, but a vague pain 
etole into my heart, and the morning aix grew 
dull and still. I couid not understand that grey 
pallor on my lover’s face, it had such a terrible 
unreal look. 


Better let her 
‘Let the dead past bury its 





“Denzil!” I said, laying my hand upon bis | 


arm, as we paused at the entrance to the Pine 
Wood, “why are you looking--—-” 

I never finished that sentence, for a terrible 
cry of bitter agony broke from his lips, as he 
pressed his hand to bis heart. Then, throwing 
both arms up to the sky, he fell forward on his 
face, a dark, still figure on the whiteness there. 
With a dull, throbbing fear af my heart 1 knelt 
beside him and lifted his head from the cold 
earth, but his pale, rigid face was cold as the 
snow that sprinkled his drooping ailken 

1oustache, 
despair, I lifted his head, and put my hand te 
bis heart. Not a beat, not even the faintest 
flutter. Then the horrible truth broke upon 
me-—my lover was dead, dead, dead ! 

This was the only word I could frame as I sat 
there, gazing dumbly on the awful, calm serenity 
of that dead face, so grandly beautiful in death, 
with the dark eyes closed, the firm mouth 
tightly locked beneath the deep brown moustache. 

Then a wild paroxysm of agony swept over me, 
and ] threw my arms round that stil), motion- 
less figure, and rained passionate kisses on the 

id, unresponsive lips--on the eyes that had 
looked, only a few moments back, with euch 
tender love into mine; but the lips remained 
mute, the long curled dark lashes never lifted, 
never would lift again to reveal the pure, nobis 
thoughts that had once dwelt in thav beautiful 
mind, 

= My love! dead! 
raising my eyes to the sky, and looking round as 
though the dark grim pinee would answer; but 
they ouly whispered mournfully, lowly among 
themwelves, as the wind rose and swep) through 
them witha low, whining, hissing sound, that 
died away in a faint wail. 

I looked down into my lover's calm, immobile 
face, and saw that it was wet with tears—my 
tears; and mechanically I took my handker- 
chief and wiped them away, as cerefully as 
though my touch would disturb him, Ib seemed 
impossible that all feeling had fled from the form, 
all thought from the brain of him whoa moment 
age was inetinc) with every emotion that the 
human heart can thrill! to, 

The deep baying of a dog aroused me from my 
trance of despair, and looking up, I saw Deonzil’s 
hound, Victor, licking his master’s hand, while he 
gazed in dumb animal grief at the pale, set face, 
which instinct told him was not set in sieep. 

“ Poor dog !’’ 1 murmured, and thea a vain, 
wild hope sprung into life. Suppose this were 
not deat, but only a deathly swoon ? 

Teprang to my feet, and stooping over the 

hound bade him watch; then I flew with the 
speed of a lapwing over the slippery ground, 
hrough the rose-garden where the delicately 
perfumed blossoms had given place to thick 
masses of gleaming snow ; over the broad, smooth 
snow-covered lawn, nor paused til! I sank ex- 
hauseted, panting with fearand anxiety, 

i told my story in a few hurried words, and a 
short time afterwarde several men-servants, 
headed by paps, were following me as JI moved 
swiftly over the hard ground. 

When we reached the spot where lay that atill 
figure, with outstretched, clenched hander, and 
calm, white face, rigid but beautiful, with the 
serene majesty of death, raised to the high, clear, 
wintry sky, I felt he was indeed lost to me. 

The earth around lay like a great white glis 


1 


It cannot be!” I erfed, | 


| curtains, and left me alone with my dead. 
| gazed round ad the darkened window, at the grim 


| on the wall looking out from their heavy frames 


By a superhuman effort, born of | 


| 


| 


| licking my hand in token of sympathy. The 








nid | received within a week. The balloon that goes 
tening shroud, and the pines sighed their musical ! furthest in the shortest time gets the prize. 


mournful requiem, as the men stooped and 
gently lifted that inanimate form on to the 
shutter they had brought with them. 

And so the sad procession passed along, the 
hound keeping by my side, walking with droop 
ing tail and hanging head, raising his eyes ever 
aud anon to that figure on the shutter, and 


doctor who had been sent for immediately arrived ! 
soon after we reached the house, 

His verdict only fell with a dull sound on my 
ears. My love wae dead ; the wild hope that had 
come to me died as soon as [t was born, and so it 
was no shock, 

He was carried to a room on the ground floor, 
& great solemn apartment, furnished in ebony 
and deep red, and they Jaid the quiet form gently 
on the immense bedstead ard drew the heavy 


Dead| Yes, it was true, must betrue, I 


massive furniture, the dark faces of the pictures 


in solemn gravity. 

It was a fit chamber for the presence of death, 
and I shuddered avd turned my eyes upon the 
face of him I had loved and doubted, and who 
would never know now how I had loved him. He 
looked like a marble statue as he lay there, the 
rich red of the hangings throwing up his perfect 
face like a rare carved cameo. 

I sat there for hours gazing at him, one hand 
resting on his breast, while with the other I now 
and: egain brushed his dark chestnut curls, [ 
could not quite bring myself to think him dead, 
and so no repulsion was over me-~none of that 
natural shrinking fromthe dead that usually 
comes when the spark of life flickers and fades, 
leaving the shell in eternal darkness, 

When the shadows of eve fell, filling this 
greab room with an intense gloom, I rose, and 
pressing a kiss upon the cold, stiff lips, drew 
the coverlet gently over the grand face, and 
passed out of the room, 

That was the last I saw of the man who had 
been more to me than life—who bad taken with 
him to that other world the light of my sonl, | 
leaving me enveloped in a great overwhelming 
darkuess, , 

* ” . * a 


Many years have come and gone since the 
events recorded in these pages—~years that have 
taught me faith and patience, and that there is 
peace and happiness for those who work for 
others, taking happiness from the thought of 
doing good. 

Iam still young, and there are those who call 
me fair, and praise the lustre of the maes of hair 
which I try in vain to band smoothly beneath the 
cap that is the badge of the sisterhood to which 
{ belong, but never again will love of man stir | 
my pulses, My heart lies buried in that grave 
which I spend hours by, when I go down to visit 
my relations at Lime Villa. 

Both my father and mother are dead, and I am 
utterly alone in the world, I have learned to 
think of my sister with pity and forgiveness, in 
these years spent among such scenes of agony 
borne with a calm resignation difficult to believe 
in if not witnessed ; and J feel when I see the 
faces of ‘‘my children” light up with pleasure 
as 1 move softly down the hospital ward, helping 
to bind their wounds, and whispering words of 
encouragement to them; that I have not lived in 
vain ; and has vot the poet told us, 


*' The harvest of love is there |’ 
{THE ZND } 








BatLoon racing is the latest form of peity 
gambling in Paris, A nurober of toy kalloons 
are sent off at the same time, each bearing a 
postcard having on it the umpire’s address, and 
& request to the finder to note the time and 
place of the balloon’s arrival. Bete are paid and 
the stakes awarded on the resulta of the replies 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which. 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast apd supper 
a delicately favoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resiet every tendency to disease 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by Keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—-Crvil Service Gazette. ‘ 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only i 

packets and 1 Ib. tins, Wy Grocers, labelled thus :— 
JAMES EPPS & Co., a. Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon, 

Makers of Epps's Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib Extract :-—A 
thin beverage of full flavour, with many beneficially taking 

the place of tea. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


Soe Iiins, Guide and Catalogue (259 pages), 34. 
“ How to open a Cigar Stores, from £20 to £3,000.” 

TORACCONISTS’ OUTFITTING CO., 196, Euston 
Road, London. (Over 50 years’ reputation.) 
Manager, H. MYERS, 


Should try Dr. Yincent's 
STOUT PERSONS siierZet: Foye 

permanently reduce super- 
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nous fivsh, In some cases a8 much as 10ibs, inn week. They are 
gnarantec 








wrfeotly harmlew and pleasant to take, 2/-, 4/6, ama 


‘4 
10/- a box post tree from Dr. VINCENT, 47, Park Ridings, 
Hornsey, London. Mention this paper. 
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OF DR, MAC- 

KENZIE'S 
D HARMLESS 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
WAFERS will produce the 
most lovely complexion that 
the imagination could desire ; 
clear, fresh, free from blotch, 
blemish, coarseness, redness 
freckles, or pimples. Post-iree 
for 4s. 6d.; half boxes, 2s, 9d. ~ 
8. HARVEY, 5, Denman Stre« 

London Bridge 8.1, 

Use DR. MACKENZIES ARSENICAL TOILET 
SOAP. 1s, per Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet 
ApsoLutTety Harmiess. Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BU T al Ss Prevents Decay, Saves 
Neurailgic Headac! 





: Extraction, a Nighte 
hes and all Nerve 

brane ca MERVINE 

NERVING. AD Cheralsts, is 14 


AN HONEST MEDICINE. 

DR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

O4d., 1s. 14d., ds. Od., 48, Od. ; Sent free from obser 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 309, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 

LONDON, W. 

: Dr. Davis s little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluahle, sent free on receipt of a stamsped addressed 
envelope. 











TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by every English Wife. Sent 
FREE on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.E. Pleas 
name this Paper. 





The ONLY MEANS for . 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by asing AL@X, ROSS'S ordinary “ Depilatory,” 64, : t, 
3s. Ot For strong hair, the Electric Appliance, 358. For thick Rave, 
the German Process, 4%s.,and Ceuterising Liquid, 10s, 6d, ; post lis 
His Cantharides produce whiskers, or hair on the head. His Ski: 
Tightener, a liquid for removing furrows and ctow's feet mark» 
ander thy eyes, are each sold at 3s. 6d.; by post for 50 stamps. The 
None Machi for pressing the cartilage of the nose tute shape, aud 
the Ear M: e, for outstanding ears, are sold at 10s. 6d,, or sent for 
BLAM p8.~ BX, Robs, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, London 
Had through all Chemists. Letters replied to in stamped envelope ; 
pareels scat free from observation. 





All communications respecting Advertisements 
should be addressed to the 


“LONDON READER” OFFICE, 
$34, Strand, London, W.O- 
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FACETIE. 


Sur: “I notice that it is the single men who 
sre the most anxious to go to war.” He: 
“Yes. They don’t know what war is.” 

“ Baroness, have you heard already that——” 
“Tait a secret, your highness?” “ Yes.” “Then 
T have already heard it.” 

“Mamma, teacher whipped a boy to-day for 
whispering in school.” ‘* Well, that was right.” 
“But, mamma, he hollered ten times as loud as 
he whispered.” 

“My dear,” said a rural wife to her husband, 
on his return from town, ‘‘ what was the 
eweetest thing you saw in bonnets in the city?” 
“The ladies’ faces, my love,” 

Tommy (inquiringly): “Mamma, is this hair- 
oil in this bottle?” Mamma: ‘‘ Goodness, child, 
no! That’s glue.” Tommy (nonchalantly): 
© That’s why I can’t get my hat off.’’ 

“ Pdoressor,” said a graduate, trying to be 
pathetic at parting, “I am indebted to you for 
all { know.” “Pray do not mention such a 
trifle,” was the reply, 

“Pivast, father, let me have a sixpence to 
give toa poor, lame man.” “ Who is the poor, 
lame man, Johnny?” ‘* Er—well, father, he 
happens to be the door-keeper ab the circus,” 

Tre Captain: “It seems to me there are no 
girls in society now as pretty as those we had 
twenty years ago.” The Major: “ You must be 
mistaken. Why, we have a lot of the very same 
girls.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Barker to a boorish 
traveller, “but what is your business?” “TI 
am a gentleman, sir, That's my business,” 
“Ab,” said Barker. “Isee. You are taking a 
vacation,” 

Tux Bishop (:o young widow): ‘ My sister, I 
dare say you find comfort in the thought that 
you made your husband happy while he lived.” 
Young Widow: “Yes, Poor Jack was in heaven 
till he died,” 

A recent storm had uprooted a very tall 
poplar tree in the garden. Little Tommy, aged 
tive, begins to cry on seeing it. Gardener : 
“Well, Master Tommy, why does it vex you sv 
much?” Tommy: “Oh, boo! When papa 
sees that he will way I did {t 1” 

“Poor John! He was a kind and forbearing 
husband,” sobbed John’s widow, on her return 
from the funeral. “Yes,” said 2 sympathising 
neighbour; “but it is all for the best. You 
must try te console yourself, my dear, with the 
thought that your husband is at peace at last,’ 

Mr. Hiennive (looking up from the paper): 
" Well, well} Wonders will never cease | They’ve 
got so now that they can photograph in colours,” 
Mra, Highlive (glancing ad his nose); “I think, 
my dear, you’d better get your picture taken 
before the old process is abandoned.” 

Maning Iyrornmation: “ Do you ever catch 
any whales, captain?” asked the fair passenger 
on the ocean liner, “Often, ma’am,” aswered 
the dignified captain. “How very wonderful ! 
Please tell me how you catch them?” “ We 
drop a few of the old salts on their tails, ma’am.” 

“Ati I demand for my client,” shouted the 
Attorney, in the voice of aman who was paid for 
it, “is justice!’ “I am very sorry I can’t 
accommodate you,” replied the judge, “ for the 
law won’t allow me to give him more than four- 
teen years,” 

Macistratg: “For striking the plaintiff on 
the nose I fine you forty shillings and costs” 
Culprit; “ Forty shiilings is a big sum to me, 
yer worship. Can’t I pay it in instalments?” 
Magistrate: “No, sir. Did you punch his nose 
in inetalmenta 3" 

‘Way, Mr. Quidaweek,” said that young man's 
landlady, “you have some very extraordinary 
ideas in preparing your food.” “Do you think 
soi” “Yes, Might I inquire why you dropped 
& lump of butter into the tea?” “ Certainly. 
in this life the only chance of universal happi- 





* You — your money as fash as you make 
it,” said the solemn person. ‘‘ What will you dc 


when the public tires of you--go to some Old | 
“Dear me, no,” said the | 


Ladies’ Home #” 
tragedienne. “When I get toc-old for heavy 
business I will go in for soubrette parts.” 

Visrron (at studio): “I do nut see how an 
artist could paint such a beautiful woman with- 
out falling in love with her.’’ Great Artist: ‘J 
assure you, madame, that while painting that 
picture I never once thought of love.” 
possible $” “Yes, You see, the model was my 
wife,’ 


“So you went to Niagara Falls on your wed- 
ding trip,” said Bixby to his friend, ‘‘ How did 
you like it?” ‘‘Not at all,” said Baxter. 
‘* Why, the noise of the water was so great I 
couldn’t hear a word my wife said.” “Ah!” 
cried Bixby, “I’ve a good mind to take my wife 
there next summer.” 

‘* Hinine a new girl?” said the first, interro- 
gatively. “I'm not. quite sure,” replied the 
second, doubtfully. “I had some such plan in 
view before I came here, but now—-—” “ Well?” 
‘* Well, now I’m not quite sure whether I have 
been engaging a new maid or she has been en- 
gaging me.” 

A woman whose children were il!) called in the 
doctor, and he said: "This is a case of bron- 
chitis, Get a thermometer and keep the heap 
of the room at sixty degrees Fahrenheit.” She 
went toa shopand asked for a thermometer, 
and “would the shopman kindly set it to the 
proper heat for her, as she didn’t understand it 
thoroughly ?” 

Mr. De Styte: “ Why, my dear, I'm glad to 
see you so composed. When I left this morning 


you were weeping and wailing and tearing your | 


hair, because Fido was sick.” Mrs. De Style: 
“Well, you see, just afier you left Mrs, Tiptop 
came in and told me that dogs of Fido’s breed 
were going oud of fashion, Sp I dried my tears 
and turned him out.” 


“Te it! 








Monograms.—Two- Lotter, ls,, Three- 
Letter, ls. 6d. Your name in full, Is. 4d 
J, BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Please nen‘tion paper. 
DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 

Postage $d. extra. This price includes 

Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 

| Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 

| quickiy and certainly i Tada superior to Steei 
“KAPUTINE” cures instantly. 

| Wuclose stamped addressed envelope to ' K.,”” 


awy For Heading Note-paper,. Marking Linen, 
[ Y i 
Box, Pads, and Ink. Price Lists of all 
and Pennyroyal. In\aluable to women, 


Cresta, Faceimiles, and all Business Purpoves, 
sé i\\ 4 
kinds free. 
Post free for 14 and 33 stamps from Tuomas Orrry, 
| Kaputuve, Lrp,, Huppersrreip, for free samples, 
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Blonses, Dresses, Underlinen 
Por. ovens Scarves, Handkerchiafs, entlemen’s Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk 


Gloves, Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, ete., etc. 


amp Shades, Silk 


MAYPOLE SOA 


THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 98, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





ness lies in the hope that the strong may be 
taught to assist the weak.” 
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Maud'’s wadding-day, 


" . : | 
farlborough House will 


ve to Buck ace that 
lng to a Drawing oor, 


vay, as though 


Tne German Empress is 
Bingen, for’ a 
Ith, which has 


aying at Bad 
month for the 
been in an un- 
r more than a year part. 
he Empress will pay @ visit 
$ Cronberg 

lift has been placed in the 

s at Windsor Castle for the use of the 

It runs from the c oub of which 
ajesty’s own suite of r: in the Victoria 

ena down to the ball near the grand 

ttran In future the Queen’s chair will be 
vheeled from her own rooms into the lift, and 
thence direct to the carriags, 
Majesty is leaving the 
a drive, 

TaE Prince 
Gates” 
pecimen in the kingdom of wrought Iron, deli 
elaborated into flowers, fruitful vines, and 
7 The gates took ths well-known firm of 
Barnards nearly a year to make, cost altogether 


#2 000 


cw «1ift private 
mer + 
1200, 
+ 


orridor 


om 


of Wales's 


cately 


rays, 


sented by Norfolk men to the Prince, 

A new fountain is going to be set up in what 
is called “the little garden” of Windsor Castle 
-—the place where the fountain stands which old 
‘Kaiser Wilhelm I. presented to tho Queen years 
aga, The new one, which is to be erected in its 
neighbourhood, is a gift from the present 
German Emperor ; it represents an eagle flapping 
ita wings as it flies through water, the liquid 
igguing in « stream from the bird’s back, 

Tue Dukeo! Fife is going to tap the falls of 
Corriemulzie in order to supply motive power to 


lrive the dynamo for lighting the new Mar | 
are in | 


Lodge by electricity. These falls, whic 
& romantic glen adjoining the grounds of the 
Mar Lodge whieh was burnt last year, dash over 
4 precipice of between thirty and forty feet. into 
a deep ravine which is shrouded with foliage and 
ferns, The stream rises in Mar Forest, aud 
joins the Dee a short distauce below the cataract. 

Tr the King of the Hellenes comes to England 
for the Royal wedding his Majesty will be tho 
gueat of the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House. King George came to 
Eng'and when the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
were marrisd, bub he was not present at the 
wedding of the Duke and Duchess of York. He 
will spend August at Aix-les-Baine, after which 
he is going to Denmark for two monthe 

Patncrss Mavp, who ia the possessor of a 
Kodak as well as of a large camera, has been 
indulging her photographic hobby very exten- 
sively of late, aud Prince Carl has probably never 
geen 80 many counterfelt presentments of him- 
self ay he has viewed during the past few weeks. 
Princess Maud, having » great sense of fun, 
jelighta to take unconventional portraits, and 
some of the photos of Prince Carl have been 
seized when he was romping with Prince Edward 
of York 

Tu daughters of the Duchess of Connaught 
are now getting very accomplished in cycling, 
Their new cycling costumes are most becoming, 
only they make the girls look older than they 
realiy are. When the rideris mounted the skirt 
has a 
mounted if appears just like an ordinary costume 
ikirt, the flutes closing in centre, and it is 
retained securely by patent hooks and eyes. 
blouse haa not any tight-fitting lining, which 
gives greater ease and freedom of movement to 

» rider; then there is a pointed yoke front 
nd back, which is cut out in the lining and the 
naterial, between which @ wide, graduated 
double box-pleat is mounted, the material yoke 
ing machine-stitched down over ths pleats. 
Chere are full bishop sleeves, gathering into a 
deep cuff of the fabric, aud upright collar of the 
Jae, 
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STATISTICS, 


import something like thirty to forty 
lions’ worth of dood yearly. 
In George IV.’s time the area of 
ne twelfth of what it is now, 
{EOATTAS were introduced into this country 
Yhe first regatta ever held in 
England took place on the Thames in 1775, 
Ix Scotlend the proportion between 
men and the rest of the population is 
very 70; in Iceland, 1 in every 216: 
in every 612 
cover about 10 per cent. of 


London was 


fisher- 

i in 
in Hogiand 
the 


Fores’: 


, earth’s landed area, and 25 per cent. of Europe. 


The highest yield is in the United Kingdom— 
namely, 60 cubic feet of timber por acre, 

saboub one 
cubic foot, 





GEMS. 


—— 


You cannot prevent the birds of sadness from 
flying over your head, but you may prevent 
thera from stopping to build there, 

Tue heart is a loom, and it may weave 
whatever it pleases, It may make life a con- 
tinual progress toward triumph, 

We can never see this world in its true 
light unless we consider our life in it aa a state 
of discipline—a condition through which we are 

sssing to another. 

Doty is a power which rises with usin the 
morning and goes to rest with us ab night. It 
is the shadow which cleaves to us, go 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Cornrep Oysters. — Put the liquor drained 
from @ quart of oysters into a saucepan. Add 
half a cupfu) of butter, two. tablespoonfula of 
flour, and one of curry powder well mixed, 
Let boil, Add oysters and a little salt, Boil 
up once and serve. 

PryeareLe Pre.—A cvp of sugar, o half cup of 
butter, one of sweed cream, five eggs, one pine- 
apple grated. Beat butter and sugar toa cream, 
add beaten yolks of eggs, then the pineapple and 
cream, and lastly, the beaten whites whipped 
lightly. Bake with under crust only, 

To Remove «a Scorcw rrom Luygey.—Chop up 
two onions and squeeze the juice out by wring- 
ing in a cloth, orin a lemon squeezer, add this to 
half a pint of vinegar, balf-an-ounce of Sunlight 
Soap, and two cunces of fuiler’s earth, boil this 
till thoroughly mixed. Keep in a covered jar, 
Spread some on the scorched article with a knife, 
let it dry on, then wash off and the scorch 
vanishes, 

Asraracus §aLad,—Boila pint of asparagus tops 
in salted water for fifteen minutes; take up and 
drain, then throw the tops into ice water, let 
them stand watil needed, When ready to serve 
take from the ice water, and wipe on a soft 
towel, put in a salad bowl, pour over a teacup of 
French dressing, let it stand on ice ten minutes, 
then serve. 

Bexr Pot-Roast.—A pot-roast is not an expen- 
sive dish, and it makes an agreeable change from 
sither boiled or roast meats, and {fe ecually good 
hot or cold. The rump is best for this purpose 
Select a piece weighing about four pounds, Wash 
dry and four it, Brown a little of the fat in a 
<ettle and put the meat {n, sesring it on all sides, 
Add one cupful of boiling water, two cloves and 
two allspice, Cover closely and cook slowly four 
or five hours, adding a little water from time to 
time to prevent burning. Season with salt and 
pepper, When tencer remove the meat, thicken 
the gravy with a iiicle flour, and serve with the 


1 meat. 





go where | 
| we will, and which only leaves as when we 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE common people amoug ancien! Ugyptians 
had wooden saudals, 

A PpYrramipat cairn to the memory of Prince 
Heury of Battenberg is to be raised on Craig-an- 
Gowan, the hill behind Baimoral Castle, 

Tomes of nearly the sarae shape and dimen- 
sions as those now used have been found in 
Pompeii. ‘They were of gold, silver, glass, agate, 
marble, and other semi-precious stones. 

Tas firsts omnibus in London started from 
Paddington to the Bank of England on Sept. 
4th, From then until 1853, when the 
London Omnibus Company was established, all 
*buses were “ pirates," : 

Tus Esquimeaux have a queer custom in 
regard to doctors, At each visit the doctor is 
paid. If the patieat recovers the. physician 
keepa the money ; If the patient dies the money 
is returned to the family of the deceased. 

Macsinery for shaping plates, dishes, and 
other ware from paper pulp has been introduced 
in this country and Germany, and with fair re- 
sults, The dishes are shaped almost entively by 
compression. 

SpxskiNG truth is like writing fair, and comes 
only by practice; itis less a matter of will than 
of habit ; and I doubt if any occasion can be 
trivial which permits the practice and formatiou 
of such a habit. 

Tux camel’s foot is a soft cushion, peculiarly 
well adapted to the stones and gravel over which 
it, is constantly walking. During o single 
journey through the Sahara horses have worn 
oud thrse sets of shoes, while the camel’s feet are 
not even sore, 

A Bomuay newspaper declares that the castor- 


4ROR 
15296 


| oil plant affords » means oi protection against 
| mosquitoes, In Zgypt it is planted about houres 


to drive the insecta away. In towns a bettter 
plan is to have the young plants in pote, and 
bring them into the house for a day or two at 
the time, but the Palma Christi is a sun-loying 
plant, and, therefore, must not be kepb too long 
in the shade. 

Tr is a popular idea that the ermine sheds its 
brown summer coat, and that on the approach of 
winter a coveriug of enowy white fur takea its 
place, This was a natural conclusion, as a possi- 
bility of a change in the colour of the far had 
not occurred to scientists. Experimenta, how- 
ever, have been made, and the brown-coated 
ermine has been placed in a very low tempera- 
ture. Almost fmmediately a change waa visible 
in the colour of the fur, and, without shedding, 
the creature became snowy white. 

One of the most useful additions that have 
recently been made to the equipment of some of 
the Newcastle policemen is the pocket telephone. 
It is handy and light, consisting of a combined 
mouthpiece and earpiece, with about a foot or 
more of wire attached, an aflixing pin, and a 
small key. Thies apparatus is to be used by the 
officers in connection with the fire-alarms. placed 
at various parts of the city. Instead of breaking 
the pane of glasa ia case of a fire occurring in the 
neighbourhood—-as an ordiuary individual would 
have to do—the policeman opens the door with 
his key, places the sflixiug pin in a socket pro- 
vided for it, and is in direct communication with 
the fire brigade, . 

A MAMMOTH 86a crab which continually emitted 
a bright light like that given by the common fire- 
flies was recently fished out of the bottom of 
the Indian Ocean bya dredging vessel. Tue 
oddity was captured in daytime and placed in # 
large tank, nothing peculiar excepd its immense 
size being noticeable in the broad glare of the 
tropical sun. At night, however, when all was 
in pitchy darkness, the crab surprised the natural- 
ists by lighting up the tank so that all the other 
sea creatures, grest and small, occupying the 
same tank could be plainly seen, When the 
luminous crustacean wae prodded with a pole he 
emitted flashes of light which enabled the ex- 
perimenters to road small ra. even though 
otherwise they were in total darkness, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mason.~—Certainly, it would be theft. 

Iononance.—It is too late to make it this year. 
Mriprep.—It cannot he properly done at home, 
{iayorttN2,.—We can suggest nothing likely to cure 


Marcta.-It appears to have been a special agroo- 
ment. , 

Cotrecror.--The coins are only worth their face 
value. 

Exine.—The Tower of London fs said to be the oldes: 
building in Europe, 

P. O. D.—The weight you mention is much undor 
what it ought to be, 

§.—Auy person can see a copy at Somerset House on 
pay ment of one shilling fee. 

Soromox.—-We have no knowledge of instalment firms, 
and do not recommend them, 

Cuaven.—The word ia pronounced am-pulla; the 
avoent on the second syllable. 

£. G.—Copper coins were first Introduced into 
England fa the reign of James |. 

Svrrerrr.—It should be done for you by a medical 
man or other experienced person, 

Paot Pay.—If no will was Ieft, then your brother 
can claim his share of the property. 

Tenny.—There ia no remedy; the skin has boen badly 
prepared and cannot be cured now, 

Jack OF ALL TRapES.~-Joinery and cabinetmaking 
are beyond the scope of a few lessons. 

Anxious Rzapes.—A man takes his nationality from 
bis father, no matter whore he is born, 

Hanp-vr.—It must be pul into thoroughly terant- 
able condition, both inside and outside, 


Cuonterer.—Choir fa a noun of multitude, and either } 


singular or plural verb may be used with it, 


Scuooremi.—-Artesian wells take their uame from 
having been first introduced at Artois, in Franco, 


Amnition.<-Nine out of ten managers absolutely 
refuge to read a play written by an unknown person, 


C. 8.—Calffornia Is a very fioe State, with a climate 
at the worst something like our sumuner at the best. 


JILTED.-~You have good ground of action against the 
lady ; that, however, would be a ridiculous proceeding. 
Aat.-Sinee the foundath.. of the English Royal 
Acalomy, in 1768, there have been only ten presidents, 


A Sport Beauty.—Biackheads may be got rid of by 
squeezing them out between the nails, or with the 
point of a watch key. 


0. P. G.—Apply to the Commissioner of Police, 
¢ no Scotland-yard, London, for the necessary forms to 
All up, 

Tory.—Party colours vary ia different districta of 
England ; in some Tories are red and Liberals blue, io 
others they are the opposite. 


A Samor’s Lass.—The Prince of Wales succeeds the 
Queen upon the throne ; if he is dead the Duke of York 
acends, and {f he also is dead, his son will bo crowned. 


Darsy.~~To remove mildew from cloth put 2 spoenful 
of chloride of lime ip a quart of water, strain it, aud dip 
the mildewed cloth init. Repeat if necessary, 


Donis.— Vinegar and fruit stains upon knives can be 
taken off by ruboing the blades with raw petato, and 
then polishing on the kuifeboard in the usual manuer. 


A Frienp.--It will seem hard to your admirer to be 
rejected on account of the reasons given by your 
friends, but he should aot complain if they be valid 
ves, 


Broken Hearred.—Dismiss all thoughts of the 
young man from your mind, and seek a partner who 
occupies a position in life morw compatible with your 
own, 


A Troverep Reaper.—If possible, the divorce court 
should beiaveided. In your case we suggest that you 
exhaust every effort toward pacification ere you take 
the step in contemplation. 

Rosrrup.~-Begin by systematically arranging what 
ou will do and say in a variety of cases likely to happen 
during the day, then being prepared for them you will 
not be taken aback and feel any need to blush. 


A. N.--Try sprinkling powdered camphor wherever 
you seethem, Also dust and air the room well; dust 
id stagnation of alr and damp encourage such in- 
vaders, : 

CaTecaist.—Tranelations of the Bible have been 

de in almost every known language. It exceeds all 
.tier works, not only in its ciroulation, but in point of 
territory over which the circulation extends. 


DAawy.—A mixture of turpentine and pure alcohol in 
equal quantities will soften the palut and allow of its 
easily being rubbed off. If a greasy stain is left, a little 
benztoe will remove it, 


InDIGNATION.—-Teachers who cannot restrain violence 
and outbreaks om the pupils and protect the weak 
against the strong should resign and seek some other 
means of gaining 4 livelihood. 





Tommy Arains.—A great deal depends on the regula- 
tions governing the corps and the conditions under 
which you joined in 1890, The officer in command 
ought to bé able to explain your position, 


Evetyy.—His conduct was certainly In bad taste, 
and it would have beon wise to refuse the fiowers, 
the remark that you could not consistently accept oven 
a trifle from a stranger. 

Lapy OCrans.—-A pinch of saltpetre put in the water 
in whieh cut flowers stand will keep thom fresh for a 
i. time. ‘To facilitate absorption of the fluid the 
stalks should be cut off a little every day. 


Myaa.—It is @ thankless task, and one that very 
delicate sensitive women may well shrink from, It ix, 
however, a hardening process, and many women 
speedily acquire the necessary firmness to deal with it. 

InpicNakt.—If a guest does not receive such attention 
as he is entitled to for the ordinary charges of a hotel 
he has a right to call the landlord to account for it, by 
taaking his complaint im o proper manner, 


D. B, 0.—You are too young to entertain company 

with a view to love and marriage. You should acquaint 

our sister with the affair at once. She will treat you 
aud considerately, Tell her all, 


GRANDMA'S HOME, 
A REMINISCENCE. 


J am thinking of a cottage 
In « quiet rural dell, 

And a brook that ran boside it 
That | used to love so well. 

I have sat for hours and listened-- 
As it rippled at say feet, 

And I thought no other music 
In the world was half ao sweet. 


Thore are forms that flit before me, 
_.. There are tones I yet recall, 

But the gentle words of grandma, 
Still I prize the most of all. 

In her loving arms she held me, 
And beneath her patient care, 

I was borne away to dreumland 
In her dear old rooking-chair, 


J am thinking of a promise 
That I made when last we met ; 
"Twas a rosy summer twilight 
That I never shall forget. 
* Grandma’s going home,” she whirpered, 
* And the hour is drawing nigh, 
Only say that you will meet me ” 
Ty our Father's house on high.” 


Bhe was coking down upon me ; 
Por a moment all was still, 
Then ! answered with emotion, 
** By the grace of God I will.” 
How she clasped me to her bosom, 
Aad we bowed our he»ds in prayer, 
Where we oft had knelt together, 
By her dear old rooking chair. 


She has passe i the vale of shadows, 
Aukioos array the narrow sea, 
om 8 orystal river 

She is waiting now for me. 
But th faney I behold ber, 

Once again we kneel in prayer ; 
While my heart repeats its promise 

By hor dear old rocking-chair » 

. O, 


OanterR.—There are no recruits taken for the Cape 
Mounted Police in this country ; you,will have to go to 
the Cape if you wish to join ; but write te the Agent- 
General for the Oape, Victoria-atreet, London, SW, on 
the subject, 


ProsPHonvs.—You can remove if with spirits of 
turpentine. Soak the spot the spirite and let it 
stand come hours, then rub the fabric between the 
fingers, and the paint will fallaway without ivjury to 
the gooda, 


Tom Trovpir,—Sho is your firet courin once removed, 
Neither the law of the land nor the law of Moses stands 
in the way of your proposing for this iovely girl, nor if 
she will have you, and your cousin agrees te give ber, 
of your being married, 


ivovRaBLE.—I¢ is not safe to say nowadays that a 
thing is not ¢urable; medical eclence has made rapid 
progresa during the past ten or twelve years, and ail- 
ments which formerly were regarded as certain death 
- fm afflicted with them are now taken very lightly 


Isquisitivn.—The locality termed ‘‘ No Man's ITeath” 
{s situated in four connties—Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Letoestershire. It contains but 
nine acres of land, and was formerly renowned as a 
favourite rendezvous of prize fighters, because the 
police of one county were unable to make ar arrest in 
another. 


Lartiz B.—You are both too young to think of 
marriage, nelther being sufficiently able to cope with 
the weighty ee peer begs of that state of life. ‘1a- 
perce your mind by study,for the next five years, and 

led by the advice of your parent. Do uot let the 





foolish and, one might say, suicidal, idea of elopiz 
with the boy get the Better of your judgment, si a 





Taeresa.-—Alfonsc Perer de Guzman, a distinguished 
general of Spain, was called the Spanish Biutus, because 
on one occasion, while besieged within the walls of a 
town, he wae threatened by the enemy with the desth 
of his son, who had been taken prisoner, unless he 
would surrender the place; to which he replied by 
throwing 2 dagger over the wall and refusing to 
surrender, Ho was born in 1258; died in 3309, eungvtaide 


W. A.—Well wash them, and rub off the skins with a 
coarse cloth ; put them into a saucepan of boiling water, 
add some sult ; let them boil until tender, which will be 
about twenty minutes; then pour away the water, and 
atand by the side of the fire, covered with a cloth, until 
the potatoes are mooeagy dry ; then put therm into a 
hot dish, with a piece of butter tho size of a walnut, and 
serve. 


Maaia J.—Jt would not bo right, nor would it be 
diacroet, for you to sail under any auch false colours. 
There are, of course, people who know your real age 
and if you should attempt to pass for an older persur 
than you really are you would have to enter vpon 
a life of deception. Remember Sir Walter Scott's 
warning :—~ 

‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
Whon irst we practice to deceive ! 


Cartorra..-To make raspberry jam ; take an equal 
weight of the fruit.and sugar, and wash the froit with a 
wooden or eilver snoon. Pat it into a preserving 
kettle, and let it stew quickly. When most of the 
juice is drawn out, add the sugar, and let it boil fifteen 
or twenty minutes. If boiled too long it becomes 
hard. When the fruit and sugar are put on the fire 
together it makes the preserved jam hard; but whez 
the sugar is added as above, while the jam is well 
cooked, it is mixed with a clear jelly, 

Youre Bxucixnen.—To make gipger beer take of 
white sugar tev pounds, lemon or lime juice eighteen 
ounces (finfd), honey, half a pound, bruised ginger, 
eleven ounces, water, nine gallons. Boilthe ginger in 
a gallon and a half of water for half-an-hour, then add 
the sugar, the juice and the honey, with the remainder 
of the water, aud strain through @ cloth. When cold 
add tho white of one egg snd a quarter of an ounce of 
fluid essence of lemon. Bottle after it bas stood four 
days. 


Lxssis.—An excellent dressing may be made in this 
way : Beat very light the yolks of four eggs, add table- 
spoonful of mustard, eamo of salt, and one of sugar; 
beat it cuoroughly together, then ad) four teaspoonful 
of melted butter and halfa cup of good vinegar; beat 
again well, then add the whites when they have been 
beaten to a stiff froth. Beat again, and last add on 
cup of milk. Cook at once in boiling water, until like 
thick cream, stirring it constantly. Set itin cold wate: 
and keep stirring until {t is ooo). 

CinpereL1a.--Take up and thoroughly beat to get 
out all dust ; then spread on a clean floor, and either 
scrub the stained places with a good Mgt benzine, using: 
@ brush for the pur , or make a raixture of aquarter 
of a pound of fuller’s earth and a quarter of a pound of 
pearlash, boiled together in a quart of water, and while 
hot rpread on the stained te. Let it remain on for 
fifteen ov sixteen hours, Then tt should be rubbed cf 
sud the whole scoured over with fuller’s oath and 
water, then plenty of clean water and be dried well 


A Nersanos.—Anchovy toast is made of fingers of 
dainty brown toast, about an Inch and a half by four 
inches in length. Sproud these fingers, which should 
nat be too crisp, but rather soft, with anchovy butte: 
while hot. Set them « moment ‘in the oven and serve 
therm at once. Another method ts to add a scant salt 
spoonful of the best curry to a large tablespoontu! of 
anchovy butter and tae beaten yolk of one egy. Stir 
this mixture ina cup, ret in boiling water until well 
creamed. Split in half fingers of brown ‘oast, sprinkle 
them with grated Parmeran cheese, «nu: spread them. 
with the hot mixture and pross the picces together and 
serve, 


Gracie.—To extract the perfumes of various flowers 
without any apparatus, gather the ones you like with as 
littie stalk 16 Possible, and place them in a jar three 
— filled with olive or almond oi], After twenty 
our hours turn them out in a coarse cloth and squeeze 
all the oi] from them. Throw away the old flowers anc 
repeat the process with fresh-gathored flowers threo or 
four times, according to the strength of tho perfume 
desired. The oil is then mixed with an equai quantity 
of puro rectified spirit, and shaken every day for a 
fortnight. When poured off it will be found fit for 
immediate use, provided the preceding directions have 
been carefully followed. Artificial flowers may be 
—e with any particular perfume for temmporary 

fect. 








Tax Lonpox Reaper can bo sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly 
One Shilling and Hightpeuce. 


Aix Baca Nowvens, Parte and Vouvurs are In print, 
and may be had of ali Gookscllers. 


NOTIC#.—Part 419, Now Ready, price Bix penoo, porte 
ireo, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXVi., bound in aloth, 
4s. 6d. " 


Tas INDEX To Vor LXVI. fs Now Moady?: Price Ore 
Penny, post free, Three-halipence. 


wey Av. Lerrens to px Appewsep To Tae Borron op 
Trx Lonpow Rzavzr, 834, Strand, W.C. 





414 We cannot undertake to return rejocted manu- 
scripte, 
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THE LONDON READER. 








Flowers love the Sunlight, and always 
turn to it, for it brightens everything. 


The modern housewife always turns to 


Sunlight Soap 


for it brightens her home, and helps her out on “washing- 
day,” or any ether day when she needs a pure honest soap 
which cleanses everything it touches and doesn’t injure 


anything, either fabric or hands, 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 
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10 Ralare’s Patural Remedy. 

ky Sold in Amber-coloured bottles only, 
“Zz price 2/6 and 4/6. 


} SEE THAT GURTTRADE MARK, A GREEN HOP 
‘ CLUSTER, 1S ON EACH LABEL, 
S 


CLUSTs, 
BEL. 


o,f 
We at HOP 





TRADE MARK. 


Ly they took Dr, Sovuin’s Hor Birrexs, which is the greatest 
Appetiser, Stomach, Blood and Liver Regulator, they would uot say so, for this 
medicine has stood the test of time for the last twenty-five years. It will 
immediately give relief, and say speedily cure Indigestion, 
Headache, Biliousness and Constipation. This remedy builds up and strengthens 
he whole system by purifying and enriching the Blood. Perhaps you have heard 


of this Medicine before; if not, be quite sure it NEVER 
fails to remove that tired feeling. lt is just what 


you want. When you ask for De. Sounn’s Hop Birrers be sure you get it. Do 
not accept any other Hop Bitters because some one says it is just as good. If your 


loes not keep 1? write to us, 


41, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


dealer « 
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